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FOREWORD 


E ARE ENTERING a critical period in the progress of American civiliza- 

tion. Adequate defense is the topic of special interest among all citizens. 

How much defense is to cost and how the financial burden is to be 
paid are also questions receiving marked attention. Of one thing we may be 
sure—in the next few years the total tax load will be vastly increased for 
all of us. 


Most citizens will meet these demands cheerfully and with determination. 
We also must face our financial problems intelligently. The tendency in some 
circles has already been to say “that present public expenditures must be cur 
tailed in order to meet the new costs of defense.” Acting blindly on such a 
general principle is most unwise. It may lead us to curtail public expenditures 
which are fundamental to the development of leadership, the promotion of 
public understanding, and the maintenance of social morale. These necessary 
public functions are the primary duties of education. To keep this truth before 
the American people is the first duty of educational leadership. 


If action with respect to the future of educational expenditures is to be 
intelligent it is important that we know what has happened to state govern- 
mental expenditures in the past decade. In a sense this period has been an 
emergency when—with our country fighting to preserve its economic integrit) 
—new activities of government required support. Education, highways, and 
other established governmental activities found themselves competing for 
funds. What then were the trends in state expenditures in this critical period ? 


The present study presents an exceedingly useful and interesting answer to 
the question. At the end of the decade—all but 3 of the 42 state governments 
studied were contributing more to elementary and secondary schools than 
they were in 1930. But this is not the whole picture. In only 20 of the 42 
state areas did the relative proportion of total state expenditures allotted to 
schools show gains. It should be noted also that most of the states showing 
relative gains were in the South. In other words—the states most in need of 
federal aid did in the past decade make special efforts to provide more state 
funds for schools. But it must be further kept in mind that in these Southern 
states and in many other states /ocal support of schools declined. Local support 
still has not returned to 1930 levels. 


The present study has been a difficult one to make. As explained in the 
Introduction and the Appendix many adjustments and limitations of data 
have been recognized. Educational leaders who respect these conditions will 
find this bulletin a fundamental aid in the next few years. 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 








I. Introduction 


Old and New Purposes of State Spending 


Social changes of the last ten years have 
altered the picture of public spending. While 
expenditures of all governmental units have 
been affected, this bulletin is concerned only 
with those payments made by state govern- 
ments. Most of us are well aware of the in 
fluence of these changes at least as far as the 
total amounts spent by the states are concerned. 

We know, for instance, that during the dec- 
ade in question efforts to solve problems of 
unemployment, insecurity in old age, and the 
need of help on the part of certain groups of 
our population in maintaining higher living 
standards caused the states, following the lead 
of the federal government, to enter new fields 
of public assistance, public health, and public 
welfare. We know, too, that lack of financial 
ability in many of our local governmental units 
forced state governments to assume an in- 
creased share of the cost of functions financed 
jointly from state and local sources. In other 
words, we know that the period from 1930 to 
1940 was one of expansion in state activity 
and state spending, marked by two more or 
less conflicting tendencies. States assumed an 
increased responsibility for the financing of 
certain “old-line” services formerly considered 
wholly or partly local, while at the same time 
they hastened to include in their budgets new 
types of payments which would entitle them 
to share in the benefits of recently enacted fed- 
eral social legislation. 

What we do not know, on the basis of any 
published information at least, is what has 
been the net effect of the two above mentioned 
tendencies; whether there has been a shift of 
emphasis from old to new purposes of state 
spending; and what has been the extent of 
such a shift, if it occurred. Yet to anyone inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a particular set 
of governmental services at an efficiency level, 
this information is crucial. 


How Did the Schools Fare? 


Friends of public education began to ask, 
therefore, how the schools fared in the midst 
of the general expansion of state governmental 
operations. Did they occupy as favorable a 
position in relation to that of other state func- 
tions at the end of the 1930-1940 decade as 


Or, did the demands tor 
new and enlarged services in other fields have 
the effect of crowding to the wall the even 
more fundamental function of public educa 


at its beginning? 


tion? 

These are typical of the questions which 
came to be heard more and more frequently 
as the end of the decade drew near. To these 
and similar constantly recurring questions, no 
reliable answer could be found. 


Lack of Information 


For the years 1915 thru 1932, the Bureau 
of the Census of the U. S. 
Commerce compiled annual statistics on the 
expenditures of the 48 state governments and 


Department of 


the purposes for which these expenditures 
were made. After 1932 this work was sus 
pended. It was resumed in 1938 by the newly 
organized Division of State and Local Gov- 
ernments of the Census Bureau, which has 
now issued final reports on state expenditures 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

In the compilation of these recent reports 
a revised classification of expenditures was 
Comparisons, therefore, between the 
recently issued statistics for 1937 and subse 
quent years and similar figures reported for 
years prior to 1932 cannot be drawn. Between 
1932 and 1937, no data from the Census Bu 
reau are available. Answers to the questions 
raised above, therefore, could not be obtained 
from this source or from any other source thus 


used. 


far discovered except from the records of the 
financial operations of the individual states. 

It was for the purpose of arriving at satis 
factory answers to these questions that the 
study of the expenditure data contained in 
state financial documents, upon which this bul- 
letin is based, was undertaken. The results 
covering 42 states and Hawaii are contained 
in Table A, on page 136. For 5 states—Idaho, 
lowa, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Ore 
gon—sufficiently complete or detailed figures 
could not be found. Information furnished by 
a sixth state, Texas, while not 100 percent 
complete, could have been used except for 
the problem which it presented of combining 
figures from several different sources. 

The hope entertained at the outset, of ob- 
taining figures for all states for each of the six 
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fiscal years ending in 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938, and 1939, had to be abandoned. For 20 
of the states and Hawaii, 1938 was the latest 
year for which expenditure data could be ob- 
tained. Usable figures for 1939 were available 
for only 22 states. The earliest year for which 
data could be obtained for one state, Massa- 
was 1931, and for another state, 
1934. For still another state, 
Pennsylvania, the figures reported are biennial. 

A list of the state financial documents ex- 
amined will be found on page 134. Because of 
variations in the methods used by the states in 
reporting expenditure data and certain other 
weaknesses! of the state documents as a source 
of information for a nationwide study, it was 
not possible to compile national totals which 
would provide an exact answer to the questions 
asked on the preceding page with respect to 
the country as a whole. It is believed, however, 


chusetts, 
Mississippi, 


that the figures of sections II, III, and I\ 
provide an answer to those questions for ; 
of the individual states which are included 
Table A and that they give a good general 
ture of the changing situation thruout 
nation. 


Final Sections of the Bulletin 


Following the analysis and interpretation o{ 
the figures of Table A contained in sections || 
III, and IV, section V discusses briefly 
generally the effect of public spending upc: 
private spending and presents estimates of 
amounts spent by the people of the United 
States in 1938 for certain articles usually 
garded as nonessentials or luxuries. Section \| 
considers the evidence set forth in sections |]- 
V as it bears upon the whole question of the 
adequacy of state spending for school purposes. 


1 These weaknesses are discussed in the Appendix, pages 132-33. 





II. Schools and Total State Expenditures 


All but three’ of the state governments and 
Hawaii represented by the figures of ‘lable A, 
on page 136, were operating at a higher cost in 
the closing years of the 1930-1940 decade than 
at the beginning. This statement is based, with 
respect to most of the states, upon a comparison 
of expenditures of the fiscal year 1938 or 1939 
with those of the fiscal year 1930.” 

The above statement is also based upon the 
rather than upon the 
“ross expenditures” of the various states. 
Table A shows two columns of total state 
expenditures: those of column 12, called “net 
expenditures” for purposes of convenience, are 
exclusive of payments for the retirement of 
indebtedness; those of column 14, called 
“oross expenditures,” are inclusive of debt 
retirement payments. When not specifically 
stated, all references to total state expenditures 
in the pages of this bulletin will be to “net 
expenditures, ” 


‘net expenditures”’ 


while comparisons will like- 
wise be drawn and percentage relationships 
calculated on a net expenditure basis. 

In only one of the three states mentioned 
above, whose net expenditures decreased be- 
tween 1930 and 1938 or 1939, was there a 
corresponding decrease in gross expenditures, 
and the reduction in the net expenditures of 
each of these states was slight. Total gross ex- 
penditures also increased during the same pe- 
riod in all the 38 states in which net expendi- 
tures increased. The tendency of state expendi- 
tures to increase, therefore, during the ten- 
year period 1930-1939 was almost universal, 
at least among the states for which we have 
information. 


Rise in School Expenditures 


Not only did the total cost of state gov- 
ernment rise during the 1930-1940 decade but 
the states generally were spending more for 
educational purposes at the end of this period 
than at its beginning. All except three*® of 
the states listed in Table A provided larger 
amounts for the state support of elementary 
and secondary schools in the latest years than 
in the earliest years for which their expendi- 


1 Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 


tures are reported in this bulletin. All except 
six states* their 


between 


contributions for 
purposes 1930 and 
1939. From an examination of the figures of 
Table A there seems little doubt that 
government expenditures for public education 
were at a somewhat higher level in 1938 and 
1939 than in 1930. In spite of this rise, ele 
mentary and secondary schools were the prin 


increased 
all educational 


State 


cipal object of state expenditure in only four 
1938. According to the Office of 
Education of the Federal 
local school revenues were greatly reduced in 
the early years of the decade and still have not 
recovered those losses.° 


states in 


Security Agency, 


This bulletin is not so much concerned with 
the general level of educational expenditures, 
however. The question is, rather, whether edu 
cation as a function of state government held 
its own, or lost ground, in relation to other 
state functions, during the period of rising 
state expenditures and expanding state activity 
1930 and 1940 and what 


extent of the ground gained or lost. 


between was the 
The facts and figures set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, based on the data contained 
in Table A, will provide an approximate an 
swer to these questions, with respect to the 
state support of elementary and _ secondary 
schools within the individual states. Similar 
information can be derived from the figures 
of Table A with respect to higher education 
and all state educational purposes combined. 
Space in this bulletin will not permit a full dis- 
cussion of the data collected on expenditures 
for education at all levels. While allusion is 
made from time to time to the figures on total 
this bulletin is 
mainly concerned with those devoted to the 
support 
schools and their relation to total 
penditures for all purposes. 


educational expenditures, 


state of elementary and secondary 


state ex- 


The Schools’ Share of Rising 
Government Costs 


Of the states for which expenditures are 


reported in Table A, 19 states and Hawaii 


2 See Introduction, page 102, for years covered by the data for each state. 


’ Connecticut, Delaware, and Maine 


‘Colorado, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Wyoming 


5See Tables B and C in Appendix. 
shown in Table D, Appendix. 


Total expenditures of all state and local governments for all educational purposes are 
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TABLE 1.—STATES IN WHICH THE 
SHARE OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE 
TOTAL COST OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENT INCREASED: PERCENT OF 
TOTAL NET STATE EXPENDITURES 
USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, 1930, 1938, AND 
1939 


TABLE 2.—STATES IN WHICH THE 
SHARE OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE 
TOTAL COST OF STATE GOVERN. 
MENT DECREASED: PERCENT OF 
TOTAL NET STATE EXPENDITURES 
USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SEc. 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, 1930, 1938, AND 
1939 








Percent of total net expenditures 
of the state government used for 
elementary and secondary schools 





1930 


1938 


3 


Alabama...... si 18 
Arkansas A i 20 
Florida bi cwawmere wank e's : 22. 


0 eee ee , 19 
Kansas. . ‘ 6 
Kentucky : 20. 


Louisiana : 19. 
Missouri. . —e , 17. 
North Carolina : 30. 


Sh aacuaes mye 5 21 
Oklahoma : 19. 
Rhode Island 0.6 $. 


South Carolina F 17 
Tennessee . ‘ 13. 
Vermont... : 6 


Washington Sebeees cmied 19. 
West Virginia....... wise ‘ 20. 
Hawaii 35. 35. 


Source: Based on figures of Table A, Appendix. 





used a higher percent, and 22 states used a 
lower percent, of their total state expenditures 
for elementary and secondary schools in 1938 
than in 1930.° 

For 10 of the 19 states which used an in- 
creased proportion of their total expenditures 
for school purposes in 1938 as compared with 
1930, information was also obtained concern- 
ing the percent of total expenditures used for 
schools in 1939. In 8 of these 10 states the 
proportion of total expenditures spent for 
elementary and secondary schools in 1939 was 
still above that for 1930. However, in 2 states, 
Georgia and Maryland, the ratio of school to 
total state expenditures had again dropped in 
1939 below that reported for 1930. 

Figures for 1939 also are included in Table 
A for 9 of the 22 states which devoted a 
smaller proportion of their total expenditures 
for all state purposes to the support of ele- 


The remaining state for which figures are included in Table A is Mississippi. 


Percent of total net expenditures 
of the state government used for 
elementary and secondary schools 


1938 1939 


Arizona. . 
California. . 
Colorado 
Connecticut... . 


Delaware 
CRS 66s wee 
a 
Maine.... 


Maryland. : 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota 


Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York...... 
Pennsylvania. . 
South Dakota 


Utah ee 

RR RE a oe 12 
Wisconsin ces od 8.8 
Wyoming od 9. 


Source: Based on figures of Table A, Appendix. 

® Figure is for the fiscal year 1931, the earliest year 
which data were obtained for Massachusetts. 

> Figures are for the bienniums 1930-1931 and 1938-1 





mentary and secondary schools in 1938 than in 
1930. The contribution of the state govern- 
ment to the support of schools in each of these 
states, in comparison with expenditures for 
all other state purposes, was still below the 
1930 level in 1939. 

There were, therefore, 17 states in which 
the relative state support of the schools was 
higher in the latest year for which we have 
information than it was in the early years of 
the 1930-1940 decade. Table 1 shows these 
17 states and the percent of total state ex- 
penditures devoted by each to the support of 
elementary and secondary schools in each of 


Since information was not obtained con 


cerning Mississippi’s expenditures in either 1930 or 1931, figures for that state furnish no basis for a comparison between th: 
early and late years of the 1930-1940 decade. The comparison for Massachusetts is actually between 1931 and 1938 rath 
than between 1930 and 1938; that for Pennsylvania is between the 1930-1931 biennium and the 1938-1939 biennium. 
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the years 1930 and 1938, and for 1939 also in 


each state for which 1939 figures were ob 


tained. Hawaii also comes within this group 


ind figures for Hawaii are included in Table 1. 

There were 24 states in which the relative 
state support of the schools was /ower in the 
most recent year for which we have informa- 
tion than it was in 1930. The percent of total 
state expenditures used in each of these states 
for elementary- and secondary-school purposes 
for each year is shown in Table 2. 


Changes in the Ratio of School Support 
and Characteristics of the States 


At this point the question which arises is 
whether there are any common characteristics 


among the states in which the ratio of school 
expenditures to total state expenditures rose in 
the 1930's and whether there are any common 
characteristics among those states in which this 
ratio declined during that period. This ques 
tion opens up extensive possibilities of investi 
gation and research. For purposes of this bul 
letin, however, it was possible to examine the 
two groups of states with respect to only a 
few characteristics, of which well-known and 
reliable measures are available. 


Geographic Location of States 


The geographic location of the states was 
studied according to their location in (a) the 
nine geographic areas into which the territory 


TABLE 3.—LOCATION IN NINE U. S. CENSUS DIVISIONS OF STATES IN WHICH 
A HIGHER PERCENT, AND STATES IN WHICH A LOWER PERCENT, OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES WAS USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE LATEST YEAR THAN IN THE EARLIEST YEAR FOR WHICH INFOR- 


MATION WAS OBTAINED 





States in which percent of 
expenditures used for schools 
was higher in latest year 
than in earliest year 


Geographical 
division 


1 2 
vw England Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Viddle 


Atlantic 


t North Central Indiana 


Ohio 


rth Central Kansas 


Missouri 


South Atlantic Florida 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


West Virginia 


t South Central Alabama 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
t South Central Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
untain 


Pacific 


Washington 


expenditures used for schools 


States in which percent of States for which 
information 
is missing 

or incomplete 


was /ower in latest year 
than in earliest year 


3 4 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts * 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 


lowa 
North Dakota 


Delaware 
Georgia ' 
Maryland ' 
Virginia 


Mississippi 


Texas 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Montana 
Nevada 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Idaho 
New Mexico 


California 


Oregon 





Source: Based on figures of Table A, Appendix, and on U. S. Census reports. 


* Earliest year is 1931 


> Georgia and Maryland are placed in column 3 on the basis of a comparison between percents for the fiscal years 1930 
1939; on the basis of a comparison between 1930 and 1938, Georgia and Maryland would be placed in column 2 
© Information was obtained beginning with 1934. On basis of 1934-1939 comparison, Mississippi would appear in column 3 
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of continental United States is divided in the 
U. S$. Census reports; and (b) the six geo- 
graphic regions defined by H. W. Odum’ on 
the basis of ethnic, cultural, and economic, as 
well as geographic characteristics. The results 
of the classification of the states on these two 
bases may be seen in Tables 3 and 4. 

Table 3 seems to indicate that there was a 
rather wide distribution among the nine geo- 
graphic divisions set up by the Census Bureau 
of the 17 states in which the ratio of school to 
total state expenditures increased between 1930 
and 1940. In the other group of states, how- 
ever, are all the Middle Atlantic states and 


4 of the 6 New England states but none oj 
the states from the East South Central 
West South Central areas. 

The arrangement of the states in Table 4 
according to Odum’s regional classificatior 
shows the differences between the two groups 
of states much more clearly. In the group of 
17 states characterized by a rising ratio of state 
school expenditures to total state expenditures 
are 8 of the 11 states making up the Southeas: 
region, while another of these 11 states 
(Georgia) would be included in this grou 
on the basis of a 1930-1938 comparison, and 
for still another of the 11 states of the South 


7 Odum, H. W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 6¢ 


TABLE 4.—LOCATION IN ODUM’S SIX GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OF STATES IN 
WHICH A HIGHER PERCENT, AND STATES IN WHICH A LOWER PERCENT, OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES WAS USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE LATEST YEAR THAN IN THE EARLIEST YEAR FOR WHICH 


INFORMATION WAS OBTAINED 





States in which percent of 
expenditures used for schools 
was higher in latest year 
than in earliest year 


2 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


Northeast 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Southeast 


Southwest Oklahoma 


Indiana 
Missouri 
Ohio 


Middle States 


Northwest Kansas 


Far West Washington 


expenditures used for schools 


States for which 
information 
is missing 

or incomplete 


States in which percent of 


was /ower in latest year 
than in earliest year 





3 4 





Connecticut 
Delaware 
Maine 
Maryland * 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Georgia * Mississippi ° 
Virginia 


New Mexico 
Texas 


Arizona 


Illinois Iowa 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Idaho 

North Dakota 


Colorado 
Montana 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 
California Oregon 
Nevada 





N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 664 p. 


Source: Based on figures of Tabie A, Appendix, and Odum, Howard W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel H 


* Georgia and Maryland were placed in column 3 on the basis of a comparison between percents for 1930 and 1939; on the 
basis of a comparison between 1930 and 1938, Georgia and Maryland would be placed in column 2. 


» Earliest year is 1931. 


© Information was obtained beginning with 1934. On basis of 1934-1939 comparison, Mississippi would appear in column 5 
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east (Mississippi), figures are incomplete so 
that no comparison is possible between the 
early years and the late years of the 1930-1940 
period. On the other hand, the 24 states in 
which the ratio of school to total state expend- 
tures declined include 9 of the 12 states of 
the Northeast and 6 of the 9 states of the 
Northwest region. 

In other words, Table 4 and the map (Fig- 
ure |) show a rather definite division between 
the highly urbanized and industrialized states 
of the Northeast and the agricultural states 
of the South with respect to the shift of em- 
phasis during the 1930-1940 period upon the 
importance of education as a function of state 
government. Most of the sparsely populated 
Mountain states of the Northwest also de- 
creased the proportion of their total expendi- 
devoted to school Over the 


tures support. 


other 3 geographical regions defined by Odum, 
the 2 groups of states seem to be more evenly 


distributed. 


Wealth and Income of the States 


Tables 5 and 6 contain figures on the total 
and per capita wealth and income of the states 
of each of the two groups.® Since the figures 
used on the distribution of the national wealth 
and income by states are for the year 1938, 
Georgia and Maryland,® in which the ratio of 
school expenditures to total state expenditures 
increased, were added to the other 17 states 
of that group. This makes a total of 19 states 
for that group for which figures are shown 
in Table 5. The number of states included in 
Table 6 was correspondingly reduced to 22. 
Averages of the per capita wealth and the per 
capita income were calculated for each group 
of states. 

The average per capita wealth of the states 
shown in Table 5 was $1705 in 1938 and the 
average per capita income was $390. These 
compare with a much higher average per capita 
wealth of $2728 and a much higher average 
per capita income of $616 of the states in 


®See Tables E and F, Appendix, for estimates of income payments to individuals and wealth in each of the state 
®On the basis of 1930-1939 comparisons, Georgia and Maryland showed a decrease in the percent of state exper 


devoted to education 


The 1930-1938 comparison, however, showed an increase. See 


Table 2 


FIGURE I 





omecend 





HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS 











Based on Tables 1 and 2 





STATES INCREASING OR DECREASING THE RATIO OF STATE 


SCHOOL SUPPORT TO TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES 
1930 - 1938 OR 1930 - 1939 


YY 
(Ha 


Ys, 
GML 


LEGEND 

WZ \ncrease 
= Decrease 
CL No data 


Res Div, Net Educ Assn 











TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED WEALTH AND 
INCOME OF NINETEEN STATES IN 
WHICH A HIGHER PERCENT OF 
TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES WAS 
USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1938 THAN 
IN 1930 


TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED WEALTH AND 
INCOME OF TWENTY-TWO STATES 
IN WHICH A LOWER PERCENT OF 
TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES WAS 
USED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SEc. 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1938 THAN IN 
1930* 
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tion 





Estimated Estimated 

Estimated Estimated per capita _ per capita tota 

per capita per capita wealth income / 
wealth income : miedaaeecs . 


catia - oe int 


—_ medllinin 1 CSS eee ree te Lost 
Alabama $1, GIN ios cack bcakeabetuages ‘ 727 wit 
Arkansas Colorado m5 0 

Florida :. Connecticut . Fadia OA ct 3,03. 715 plas 
Georgia ‘ ,045 7 ores 


Indiana. oP, Rae R i ; = 2 exp: 
Kansas , Lean J ai oa 57 pro’ 
Kentucky ; 295 Massachusetts............. ; t 
Louisiana ; 339 sone the 
Michigan 
Minnesota the 
Montana.... 3, 3 in t 
Nebraska . 
Fur 


Nevada 5, 74! tria. 
Oklahoma. Es ; ; : 334 New Hampshire... ’ 
Rhode Island . ‘ 636 New Jersey “2 618 neec 
South Carolina.......... , 250 os0v" ; cial] 
Ps isons Wan Seneo’ ‘ ‘ 287 


Maryland P & 558 
Missouri. . ; A 455 
North Carolina ar . 290 
Ohio 561 


Pennsylvania ‘ will 
ee m1 ’ 457 South Dakota , A 
Washington........ 2, 576 £ 


West Virginia.......... Raia 1, 365 ' poo! 


Wisconsin 2,55: 8: tax 
Wyoming 3. 577 keer 


19 states (combined) 7 ; 1,705 390 


Sources: Based on U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau . 


22 states (combined) 2,7 616 nna! 


Source: Based on the same sources as those listed in Tab! and 


* Earliest year for Massachusetts was 1931. som 


of the Census. Preliminary Revised Population Estimates, 
1930-1939. Planographed, 4 p., and on figures contained in 
Table E, Appendix. 
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cluded in Table 6. This contrast between the 
two groups of states is shown also in Figure I1. 

With a few exceptions the states included in 
Table 6 are states which rank high in total 
and per capita income and total and per capita 
wealth. Those of Table 5, with a few excep- 
tions, are low ranking states with respect to 
total and per capita income and wealth. 

At first thought it seems strange that it was 
in the states of greatest wealth that the schools 
lost the most ground financially, in comparison 
with other state functions. One possible ex- 
planation of this situation is that the states of 
greater wealth were in a better position to 
expand their activities into new fields and to 
provide new types of social services than were 
the poorer states, many of which were near 
the end of their rope, economically speaking, 
in the early years of the 1930-1940 decade. 
Furthermore, it was in the rich, highly indus- 
trialized and highly urbanized states that the 
need for new types of social services was espe- 
cially acute during that period. These points 
will be further discussed later in this bulletin. 

Another possible explanation is that in the 
poorer states the breakdown of the property 
tax during the depression years was most 
keenly felt, with the resulting threatened 
financial collapse of many local governments 
and the failure of local school revenues. In 
some states, for instance, Arkansas and Ala- 
bama, in order to keep the schools open at all 
during the legal minimum school term it was 
necessary for the state government to come to 
the rescue with additional aid for the schools. 
Much the same situation obtained in some of 
the industrialized Northern states in which 
the local governments were laboring under 
restrictions imposed upon them by property 
tax limitation laws. In these states the local 
governments were unable to increase their tax 
rates to the point necessary to provide the 
revenues formerly obtained from the applica- 
tion of lower tax rates before the deflation in 
property valuations. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the state to assume a larger share of 
the cost of the schools. Examples of such states 
are Ohio and West Virginia, both of which 
are listed in Table 5. 


Effect on Level of School Programs 


It might be assumed that changes in the 
percent of total state expenditures used for 
public school purposes, which have been de- 


scribed in the preceding pages, would result 
in the provision of elementary- and secondary- 
school programs thruout the nation on a more 
nearly uniform level. Figures of Table 8 show 
that such an assumption would be only partly 
justified. Table 7 contains statistics on state 
and local school expenditures per pupil en 
rolled in the school year 1938 in each of the 
41 states and Hawaii. It will be seen from 
this table that the average per pupil expendi 
ture, of the 22 states in which the ratio of 
school expenditures to total state expenditures 
decreased between 1930 and 1940, was $112 
while the average per pupil expenditure, of 
those states in which the ratio of school ex 
penditures to total state expenditures increased 
during that period, was only $59. The range 
in per pupil expenditures of both groups of 
states combined was from $26 in Georgia to 
$167 in New York in 1930. In 1938 the range 
in per pupil expenditures among the same 41 
states and Hawaii was still wide, from $29 
in Georgia to $159 in New York. 

Some of the poorer states have undoubtedl\ 
made progress toward the provision of better 
school programs, while some of the states best 
able to pay for good schools have probably, 
thru the reduction of expenditures, limited or 
failed to improve the quality of the education 
which they offer. Nevertheless it appears that 
inequalities of educational opportunity among 
the states, as far as they can be measured by 
per pupil expenditures, are almost as great as 
they were in 1930. 


Expenditures for All Educational 
Purposes 


It makes little difference in the lists of the 
two groups of states increasing or decreasing 
their relative expenditures for the support of 
schools whether they are compiled on the basis 
of expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools only or on the basis of expenditures for 
all purposes of public education. On either 
basis the two lists remain practically un 
changed. Only Alabama Maryland 
changed places when the two lists were com- 
piled on the basis of expenditures for all edu- 
cational levels, the former joining the group 
of states in which the proportionate expendi- 
ture for education was reduced, the latter be- 
coming a state in which the ratio of educa- 
tional to total state expenditures increased. 
The number of states in each group remained 


and 
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TABLE 7.—EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 
IN NINETEEN STATES AND HAWAII 
IN WHICH A HIGHER PERCENT, 
AND TWENTY-TWO STATES IN 
WHICH A LOWER PERCENT, OF 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES WAS USED 
FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES IN 1938 
THAN IN 1930* 





Expenditure per pupil enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
school year, 1937-38 





States in which the States in which the 
percent of total percent of total 
state expenditures state expenditures 
used for elementary used for elementary 
and secondary and secondary 
schools was higher schools was Jower 





Colorado 
Connecticut . . 
0 
Florida. 


Georgia. 
Illinois. . 
Indiana 
Kansas 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana. ... 
Maine... 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota.......... 
Missouri. 


Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. . 

New Hampshire... .. 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


SECT ee 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee. ......... 
Utah.... 

Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Average, 19 states... 
Average, 22 states... 


Source: Based on Blose, David T. Advance Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1937-1938. Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Planographed, 
and figures contained in Table A, Appendix. 

* 1931 for Massachusetts. 








the same: 17 states in which the proporti 
total state expenditures used for educatio 
creased, 24 states in which that propor), 
decreased. 


Gross Expenditures 


Nor does it make a difference in the lists , 
the two groups of states whether percents are 
figured on the basis of gross rather than ne: 
expenditures. 

The gross expenditure totals of column 1|4 
of Table A differ from the net totals of colum; 
12 only by including the payments for deb: 
retirement contained in column 13. In view 
of the importance of borrowing as a means o} 
financing government activities in recent years 
it was felt that some account should be taker 
of the effect of this practice on the total of 
state spending and the apportionment of tha: 
total among the various functions of gover 
ment. Because of differences, however, in th: 
degree of completeness and the degree of deta 
in which debt service charges were reported 
in the various state documents used as source: 
for this bulletin, the totals of column 14 are 
less reliable than those of column 12. 

Only 29 states reported separately their in 
terest and debt retirement payments on educa 
tional indebtedness. When these payments were 
added to the total state expenditures for 
educational purposes of those states, publi 
education was found to represent a smalle: 
share of total state expenditures on the basis 
of gross disbursements than on the basis of net 
disbursements for all years studied in 10 of th 
states; for a majority of the years in 6 othe: 
states. Public education accounted for a large: 
share of gross than of net disbursements in 
only 4 states in all years and in only 4 more 
states in a majority of the years for whic! 
debt service charges were reported. 

As far as the figures of column 14 of Tab! 
A give evidence, public education was no! 
prominent among the objects for which th 
states incurred indebtedness between 1930 and 


1940. 
Federal Aid for Education 


Many of the states which recorded receipts 
of federal aid for public education failed t 
report the expenditure of these funds sep: 
rately from other state expenditures. Some 0! 
the states reported such expenditures partial! 
but not completely. Table 8 shows the sta‘ 
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TABLE 8.—EXPENDITURES OF FEDERAL AND STATE MONEY FOR EDUCATION 
IN TEN STATES, FISCAL YEARS ENDING IN 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, AND 1939 





State expenditures, for all educational purposes, of money re- 
ceived from 
Fiscal year -— - 
Federal State Federal and 
sources sources state sources 


2 3 5 


1930 ; ,525,17 $11,764,836 
1931 7 ; , 11,356,181 
1934 Ry , 224,057 7,464,274 
1935 323, ,57 7,894,348 
1938 . 7 13,185,950 
1939 989 ,909 13 ,636,16 


1930 3, 40,5 618 40,981,109 
1931 ‘ §, 884,095 39 353,075 
1934 : 77,474,237 78,440,187 
1935 f 3,247,513 79,405,458 
1938 7 ; 222.489 ; 384,203 
1939 


1930 
1931 
1934 
1935 
1938 
1939 


1930 7,584,553 
1931 , 6,974,300 
1934 8 6,919,107 
1935 3 7,304,958 
1938 F 13,648,180 
1939 13,668 ,098 


1930 22, 16,651,460 
1931 8, 21,337,494 
1934 , 17,003 ,547 
1935 3 29 ,257 ,434 
1938 167 28,898,174 
1939 


1930 6,868, 955 
1931 7,163, 52 


1934 7,234, 7,560 
7 


1935 _598, 7,963 ,32 
1938 . ‘ 9,638, 10,648 
1939 2. ,123 10,544, 12 ,660 


1930 . 20,307, 20,487, 
1931 P 21 Bars ,320,2 
1934 19,971, 20,162, 
1935 2 20,571, 295 
1938 P é 31,367, 32,393 
1939 


New Hampshire 1930 28 ,107 1,720,215 , 748,322 
1931 32,033 1,657 ,502 .535 
1934 32, 806 1,350,317 , 383,123 
1935 33,045 1,312,061 , 345,106 
1938 68,122 1,506,414 ,574,536 
1939 78 ,907 1,513,295 ,592, 202 


South Dakota. 1930 97,282 3,654,762 , 752,044 
1931 109,148 3,894,952 ,004, 100 
1934 94,978 2,785 ,945 , 880,923 
1935 99 , 796 3,596,206 3,696 ,002 
1938 179 , 387 3,556,748 3,736,135 
1939 251,477 3,775,103 4,026,580 


1930 75,663 881, 166 956,829 
1931 86,143 932,872 1,019,015 
1934 77,595 778 , 106 855,701 
1935 74,897 708 , 267 783,164 
1938 125,162 1,116,354 1,241,516 
1939 149 ,691 1,158,320 1,308,011 








Source: Based on data contained in state financial reports. For list of these reports, see Appendix. 
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payments of federal aid money for all state 
educational purposes by 10 states whose reports 
of such payments seemed to be reasonably 
complete. 

In 1930 the states were already receiving 
aid from the federal government for land- 
grant colleges and for vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation. Beginning with 1934 
and 1935, additional sums were made available 
for other educational projects as a part of the 
emergency spending program of the federal 
government. These additional sums include 
grants, but not loans, made available by the 
Public Works Administration for school build- 
ing purposes. As far as possible, however, ex- 
penditures made in connection with the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration and the 
Work Projects Administration have been ex- 
cluded from the expenditures shown in Table 
aa 

According to Table 8, payments of federal 
aid for public education increased rather 
sharply between the beginning and middle 
years of the 1930-1940 decade and were con- 
siderably higher in 1938 and 1939 than in 
1930. In no year, however, did they constitute 
a substantial proportion of total state payments 
for education. 


Summary 


While 1930-1940 was a period of rising 
state costs, the proportion of those costs repre- 
sented by state elementary- and secondary- 
school expenditures declined during that period 
in more than half the states with which this 


bulletin is concerned. The decline was greates: 
among the states of the Northeastern 

Northwestern sections of the country—thos 
regions possessed of high economic resource: 

The poorer states of the Southern agricy! 
tural regions showed a tendency to increase 
the percent of their total expenditures whic! 
was devoted to state public school support 
This tendency may have been caused, in som: 
states, by the breakdown of the general pro; 
erty tax, which had been the principal sow 
of school revenues, and the replacement 
partial replacement of the lost local reve 
nues with state aid. A similar situation 
doubtedly existed in a few of the indust: 
Northern states in which local property tay 
revenues were restricted by limitations placed 
upon the tax rates. In such cases the schools 
did not gain from the transfer of their sourc: 
of support from the local governments to the 
state, unless state aid was provided in excess 
of the sums formerly received from local 
sources. 

It might be assumed that an increase in the 
proportion of the total state expenditures de 
voted to schools by the poorer states and 
decrease in that proportion of the expenditures 
of the wealthier states might have a leveling 
effect upon school programs thruout the coun 
try. Statistics prove, however, that the range 
in the cost of elementary- and secondary-schoo! 
programs per pupil enrolled was still great i: 
1938, altho somewhat less wide than it was i 
1930. 


1° Educational expenditures made under the direction of these federal agencies have been classified as relief expenditur: 


reasons explained in the Appendix. 





III. Schools and Highways 


‘ 

Space will permit the comparison of state 
school expenditures with expenditures for only 
two other individual classes of state services. 
For purposes of one of these comparisons state 
highway expenditures were selected. ‘They were 
selected, first, because of the importance of 
highway construction and maintenance as an 
item of state costs, both prior to and during 
the 1930-1940 decade. State governments spent 
more for highways than for any other purpose 
in 1930, and Table A, Appendix, shows that 
in every year for which information was ob 
tained highways accounted for a large share 
of the total expenditures of all states. In the 
second place, highways like schools are objects 
of aid to the states from the federal govern- 
ment. Expenditures for highway purposes, 
therefore, might be expected to reflect the 
effect of federal aid on state spending and so 
possibly shed additional light on the causes of 
any changes discovered in the state spending 
pattern. This expectation was not fully real- 
ized, due to differences in the reporting pro- 
cedures used in the various state documents. 
Whenever they could be identified as such, 
state expenditures from federal receipts were 
recorded separately in the individual state 
tables upon which Table A is based. It is al- 
most certain, however, that the separate report- 
ing of these expenditures by some states was 
complete, by other states incomplete, and by 
still other states not even attempted. The ques- 
tion of federal aid to highways is discussed 
later in this section. 


Rise in Highway Expenditures 


As in the case of state school expenditures, 
state expenditures for the construction and 
maintenance of highways were generally higher 
at the close than at the beginning of the ten 
vear period between 1930 and 1940. There 
were only 12 states,? of the 41 reporting 
comparative figures, that spent smaller amounts 
for highways in 1938 than in 1930. 

According to Odum’s regional distribution, 
these 12 states that reduced highway expendi- 
tures include 4 from the Northeast, 3 from 
the Northwest, 3 from the Southeast, | from 


1 National Industria! Conference 
b 


soard. Cost of Government 


the Southwest, and 1 from the Middle states 
Thus all regions except the Far West ar 
represented. 


Relation of Highway Expenditures to 
Total State Expenditures 


In spite of the general increase in 


spending for 


state 
highway purposes during the 
1930's, all except 4 of the 40 states, for which 
comparative figures for both years are included 
in ‘lable A, devoted a smaller percent of thei: 
total expenditures to highways in 1938 than 
in 1930. Hawaii increased the proportion of 
its total expenditures going to highways but 
spent only 6.5 percent for that purpose in 1938. 
One state, Alabama, which spent a lower per 
cent for highways in 1938 than in 1930, in 
creased the percent of total expenditures used 
for such purposes in 1939 above the 1930 level. 

In proportion to their 1930 totals, highway 
expenditures in most states increased less than 
total state expenditures and less than school 
expenditures. ‘This does not mean that high- 
ways accounted for a smaller part than schools 
of the total cost of government of those states. 
On the contrary, most of the states spent a 
larger proportion of their total state expendi 
tures for highways than for elementary and 
secondary schools in all years. Only 2 states 
in 1930 and 1931, 5 states in 1934, 4 in 
1935 and 1938, and 2 of the 22 states for 
which we have figures for 1939 spent as much 
for elementary and secondary schools as fo: 
highways. The rather general reductions in 
the percent of total state expenditures devoted 
to highways in 1930 were made from a much 
higher level than the reductions in the corre 
sponding percent of expenditures used for ele 
mentary and secondary schools. Highways rep 
resented the foremost item of expense of 37 
states in 1930 and 1931, 34 states in 1934, 
31 states in 1935, 27 states in 1938, and 15 of 
the 22 states for which we have information 
in 1939. This compares with 8 states in 1938 
and 5 states in 1939 in which payments for 
all educational purposes represented the largest 
item of state expense. 


in the United States, 1929-30. New York: the B« 


2 Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tenness 
Vermont. When 1939 figures are considered, Maryland is omitted from the list and New Hampshire is added 
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Characteristics of the States 


Table 9 shows the percent of total state 
expenditures used for highways and for schools 
in each year by each of the 10 states in which 
the ratio of highway expenditures to total state 
expenditures increased or showed the least de- 
crease between 1930 and 1938. The same facts 
relating to expenditures for highways, schools, 
and all state purposes combined are also shown 
in Table 9 for the 10 states in which the ratio 
between highway expenditures and total state 
expenditures declined most in proportion to 
its 1930 level. 

The figures of Table 9 reveal little, if any, 
relationship between the geographic location 
of the states and the proportion of their total 
expenditures used for highways. There is pos- 
sibly some tendency among the Northwestern 
states to spend more proportionately for high- 
ways than the states of other regions. No 
Northwestern state is included in that group 
of 10 states that decreased the percent of the 
total expenditures most between 1930 and 


1938. Neither of the 2 Far Western states and 
only 1 of the 2 Southwestern states for which 
we have figures are included among the states 
listed in Table 9. States of the other geographj, 
regions are rather evenly divided between the 
two groups of states for which figures 
shown in that table. 

As far as can be discovered from the figures 
obtained, there is no relationship of importance 
between the proportionate expenditures fo 
schools and for highways of the various states 
in any year or in the trends of those propo: 
tionate expenditures during the 1930-194( 
decade. 

Figure III shows the average per capita 
wealth, the average per capita income, and the 
average per pupil expenditure of state ani 
local governments for elementary and second 
ary schools of the states comprising each of the 
two groups shown in Table 9. 

For the states where ratios for highway ex 
penditures increased, or showed least decrease 
the per pupil cost was $54, the per capita in 


TABLE 9.—PERCENT OF TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES USED FOR HIGHWAYS 
AND FOR SCHOOLS, TEN STATES IN WHICH PERCENT USED FOR HIGHWAYS 
INCREASED OR SHOWED LEAST DECREASE, AND TEN STATES IN WHICH 
PERCENT USED FOR HIGHWAYS DECREASED MOST, IN PROPORTION TO 
1930 LEVEL, 1930-1938 





Percent of total net state expenditures 





a 


Used for elementary and secondary schools 


Used for highways 





1930 1931 1934 1935 1938 1939 1930 1931 1934 1935 1938 1939 





2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 








States in which percent of total net ex- 
penditures used for highways increased 
or showed least decrease, 1930-1938 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
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States in which percent of total net ex- 
penditures used for highways decreased 
most, 1930-1938 

Missouri......... , 
Arkansas. . . ‘ 


57. 
59. 
67 
50. 
66 
43 
22. 
57. 
43 
35. 


Source: Based on figures of Table A, Appendix. 
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eome $353, and the per capita wealth $1783. 
[he corresponding figures for the other group 
of states were $101, $575, and $2538. It thus 
ippears that the group of 10 states in which 
the proportionate expenditures for highways 
suffered the greatest reduction includes more 
states of greater than average wealth than 
does the other group of 10 states. This corre- 
sponds to the finding that the states which 
reduced the schools’ share of total expenditures 
between 1930 and 1938 were states of greate: 
average wealth than those in which the pro 
portionate share spent for schools increased. 
In the case of highway expenditures, however, 
the differences in wealth and income between 
the two groups of states are somewhat less. 


Gross Disbursements for Highways 


According to the figures obtained from the 
various state documents, highways were by far 
the largest object of state payments for interest 
and the retirement of indebtedness in most of 
the states in every year for which information 
was obtained. As already stated, it is believed 
that the expenditures for the retirement of 
indebtedness recorded in column 13 of Table 
A are by no means complete. It can only be 
said that, on the basis of the data obtained, 
highways accounted for a larger share of total 
gross expenditures than of the total net ex- 
penditures of 16 states in all years for which 
we have figures. In addition, highway costs 
were responsible for a larger share of gross 
expenditures than net expenditures of eight 


other states in a majority of the years for which 
In | ) did 


only < states 
highway costs account for a smaller share of 


figures were obtained. 


gross than of net expenditures for all years. 


Federal Aid for Highways 


The system of federal aid to the states for 
highway construction was inaugurated in 1916 
in response to a demand created by the advent 
of the automobile and developed rapidly in 
the years during and immediately following 
the First World War. In 1934 it became a 
part of the emergency spending program of 
the The effect of the 
additional sums provided by 1934 legislation 


federal government. 
on state payments for highway construction 
out of money received from the federal gov 
ernment may be seen in Table 10. As far as 
can be determined from the figures of ‘Table 
10, the trend o: 
sources did not closely follow that of payments 


state payments from state 
of money received from federal sources in most 
states. 

Figures for the 10 states included in Table 
10 are those that appeared to be most com 
pletely reported for all years and which were 
reported in the form of state expenditures of 
federal money rather than in the form of state 


receipts. 


Summary 


There was a substantial increase during the 
1930’s in the amounts spent for the construc 
tion and maintenance of highways by the states 


FIGURE III 
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TABLE 10.—EXPENDITURES OF FEDERAL AND STATE MONEY FOR HIGHWAYs 
IN TEN STATES, FISCAL YEARS ENDING 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, AND 1939 





State expenditures for highways, of money received from 


Fiscal year Federal State Federal and 
sources sources state sources 


2 3 4 5 





Alabama 1930 $1,332,328" $14,301,579 $15 633,90 
1931 150,6788 15,489 838 15,640, 51¢ 
1934 7,041,728 7,180,388 14,222,11¢ 
1935 7,146,730 8,962,920 16,109 ,650 
1938 1,379,993 18,282,991 19 662,984 
1939 2,966 ,817 19,889 ,086 22,855,903 


California 1930 3,470,083 41,602,149 45 ,072 ,232 
1931 4,927 ,993 43,158,742 48 076,735 
1934 6,893 , 888> 56,610,185 63,504,073 
1935 10,106 , 897¢ 58,589,540 68 ,696 , 437 
1938 9,015 ,660 66,511,566 75,527 ,22¢ 
1939 7 + a Re eae 


Florida 1930 3,321,718 12,321,929 15 ,643 , 647 
1931 5,276,757 12,080,179 17 ,356 , 936 
1934 5,470, 706 13 ,688 , 890 19,159,096 
1935 3,090,709 14,933,463 18,024,172 
1938 1,766,433 18,711,907 20,478 , 340 
1939 1,802 ,937 20,385 , 466 22,188 , 403 


Kansas > ‘ee 1930 4,508 ,663* 21,794,188 26,302,851 
1931 4,508 ,663* 16,980,727 21,489 , 390 
1934 5,710,416 13,025,070 18,735 , 486 
1935 8,303 ,058 10 ,047 , 836 18,350,894 
1938 715,317 18 ,659 , 383 
1939 


Montana eee ees os 1930 115,213 6,265,498 6,380,711 
1931 144,844 7,051,972 7,196,816 
1934 4,243,140 4,822,531 9,065 ,671 
1935 3,655 ,828 5,921,156 9,576,984 
1938 194,405 6,863 ,685 7,058 ,090 
1939 


Nebraska 1930 1,981,431 10,284,793 12,266,224 
1931 2,460,301 10,424,735 12,885 ,036 
1934 6,318,181 9,358 ,583 15,676,764 
1935 4,886,298 9,467 ,307 14,353,605 
1938 3,629 863 6,603,248 10,233,111 
1939 : bs F 


New York 1930 3,560,931 57,477,035 61,037 ,966 
1931 5,185 ,389 69 ,048 ,078 74,233,467 
1934 12,355,455 34,874,161 47 229,616 
1935 18,013 , 861 38,756,766 $6,770,627 
1938 18 ,606 ,718 37,322,924 55 ,929 642 
1939 14,399,181 30,988 ,917 45 , 388 ,098 


Ohio 1930 6,081,220 51,573,253 57,654,473 
1931 7,981,468 39 566,273 47,547,741 
1934 12,553 , 266 34,471,590 47 ,024, 856 
1935 6,087,511 31,150,144 37 ,237 ,655 
1938 3,995,411 42,624,632 45,620,043 
1939 5,829,235 44,906 ,654 50,735 ,889 


Vermont : 1930 2,947 ,502 5,036,210 7,983,712 
1931 3,899 529 2,305,784 6,205 ,313 
1934 1,726,958 2,886,561 4,613,519 
1935 1,861,893 3,780,909 5,642,802 
1938 2,936 ,093 3,704,008 6,640,101 
1939 1,216,4208 4,783,707 6,000,127 


Washington ; 1930 1,254, 203 12,802 ,932 14,057,135 
1931 1,316,210 15,249,461 16,565,671 
1934 3,564,646 10,165,976 13,730,622 
1935 5,514,558 15,622,481 21,137,039 
1938 3,362,450 17,960 ,227 21,322,677 
1939 ‘ 





Source: Based on data from state financial documents. 

* State receipts from federal government, treated as state expenditures. 

» Includes $1,610,786 reported as receipts from the federal government, instead of as state expenditures. 
© Includes $475,031 reported as receipts from the federal government, instead of as state expenditures. 
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represented in this study. Only 12 of the states 
reduced their expenditures for highway pur- 
poses between 1930 and 1938. 

On the other hand, the figures of Table A 
show a general reduction in the proportion of 
state expenditures used for highway purposes. 
In only 5 states and Hawaii did that percent 
increase between 1930 and 1938. The share of 


state expenditures used for highways was not 


only generally reduced between those two years 
but it also suffered a greater proportionate 
reduction in most states than tae share of total 
state expenditures devoted to the support of 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Even in 1938, after the above mentioned 
reductions had taken place, highways repre 
sented the foremost item of state expenditure 


in 27 states. 





IV. Schools 


Expenditures contained in column 8 of 
Table A, Appendix, are approximately those 
types of payments for relief and social welfare 
purposes classified by the U. S. Census Bureau 
under the head of “charities.” Like highway 
and educational expenditures they represent an 
important item of total state costs and the 
projects which they include are objects of fed- 
eral aid to the states. Because of these like- 
nesses they were selected for comparison with 
school expenditures in this bulletin, but they 
offer a contrast to both school and highway 
expenditures in that they are largely made up 
of payments for projects which did not come 
into prominence as objects of state support 
until sometime after the beginning of the 1930- 
1940 decade. 


Rise in State Relief Expenditures 


Every one of the 41 states for which com- 
parative figures are contained in Table A, as 
well as Hawaii, spent more for relief purposes 
in 1938 than in either of the years 1930 or 
1931. Moreover, among the 22 states for which 
figures for 1939 were available there was a 
rather general increase in the amounts spent 
for relief between 1938 and 1939. Only 5? 
of the 22 states reduced their expenditures for 
such purposes between those two years and in 
each state the reduction was slight. In spite 
of this reduction all 5 of these states spent 
more for relief in 1939 than in either 1930 or 
1931. 

Relief expenditures rose sharply in all states 
between the beginning years and the middle 
years of the decade. Following this sharp rise 
they continued to rise more gradually or suf- 
fered a small decline between 1934 or 1935 
and the years 1938 and 1939, finishing the 
decade on a considerably higher level than 
that occupied in 1930 and 1931. 

Relief represented the largest item of ex- 
penditure of 4 states* in 1934, 8 states * in 
1935, and 7 states® in 1938. On the other 
hand, 27 states spent more for highways and 
8 states and Hawaii spent more for education 
than for any other purpose in 1938. 


and Relief 


Ratio of State Relief Expenditures 
to Total State Expenditures 


Not only did all the states listed in ‘I 
A increase the amounts of their relief expend 
tures in the years 1930-1939, but each of the: 
also increased the percent of its total 
expenditures for all state purposes devoted } 
objects of relief and social welfare during 
period. In Hawaii also a larger percent 
total expenditures was used for relief purpos: 
in 1938 than in 1930. 

Section II of this bulletin presented eviden 
of differences in certain characteristics betwee: 
the group of states which increased the percen: 
of their total expenditures used for elementa: 
and secondary schools and the group of state: 
which decreased that percent during the 1930 
1940 decade. With respect to expenditures 
for relief, since all the states included 
Table A increased and none of the states ¢: 
creased the percent of their total expenditure 
used for that purpose between 1930 and 1938 
there could be no question of an examination 
of the characteristics of the states classified o: 
that basis. There was, however, the possibility 
that states in which the increase in the percent 
of total expenditures devoted to relief was 
relatively high might differ in certain chara 
teristics from the states in which the increas 
in that percent was low. 

Table 11 shows the percent of total stat 
expenditures used for relief in each year } 
each of the 10 states in which the relative 
increase in that percent was greatest and by 
the 10 states in which the relative increase in 
that percent was smallest between 1930 and 
1938. The trend in the ratio of elementary- 
and secondary-school expenditures to total state 
expenditures for all purposes in each of those 
states is also shown. 


Characteristics of States 


Geographic location—Of the 10 states char- 
acterized by a high relative increase in the 
ratio of relief expenditures to total state ex 
penditures for all purposes, 5 are located in 
the Northeast, 3 in the Northwest, and 2 in 


1 See Appendix for statement of procedures used in classifying items under column 8. 
2 Alabama, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 


® Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. 


* California, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
5 California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
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lo 


the Far West, while 7 of those states in which 
the increase in that ratio was lowest between 
1930 and 1938 are Southeastern states and 
} are Northeastern states. In 2 
Northeastern states the ratio of relief to total 
expenditures was comparatively high in each 
vear altho the percent of increase in that ratio 
between 1930 and 1938 was not large. 

Figures of Table 11 indicate that among 
the states represented in these tables the states 
of the second group, chiefly Southern states, 
started the 1930-1940 decade with a relatively 
high percent of their total expenditures de- 
voted to relief. However, they increased this 
percent less proportionately between 1930 and 
1940 than did the states of the other group 
so that they ended the decade with a relatively 
low percent of their total payments used for 
such purposes. The Northeastern states in the 
first group, on the other hand, devoted a very 
of their total 


of these 3 


low percent expenditures to 


relief and social welfare purposes at the open 
ing of the 1930-1940 decade, increased that 
percent sharply in the years immediately fol 
lowing, then reduced it less sharply in the 
closing years of the decade. A similar trend is 
revealed by the figures of 2 of the 3 North- 


eastern states of the second group except that 
1930 with 
a higher relative expenditure for relief. ‘The 


these states started the decade in 


proportionate increase in these expenditures, 
not great. If the 
should compute, for all the states included in 
‘Table A, percents similar to those contained 
in Table 


therefore, was so reader 


11, he would find that, with very 
few exceptions, a sharp rise in the ratio of 
relief expenditures to total state expenditures 
during the first half of the 1930-1940 decade, 
followed by a less abrupt drop in this ratio 
after 1935, was characteristic of the expendi 
tures of Northeastern states. ‘his same trend 
in relief to total ex 


is evident the ratio of 


TABLE 11—PERCENT OF TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURES USED FOR RELIEF 


AND FOR SCHOOLS, TEN STATES IN 


WHICH THE PERCENT USED FOR RE- 


LIEF INCREASED MOST AND TEN STATES IN WHICH THE PERCENT USED 


FOR RELIEF INCREASED LEAST, IN 


PROPORTION TO 1930 LEVEL, 1930-1938 





Used for relief 


1931 1934 1935 1938 


3 


4 





States in which percent of total net ex- 
penditures used for relief increased 
most 


Serie ee 
Maryland 

New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia 
California. . . 
Washington. . 

Colorado. . . ie ad hens 
Wyoming xs 
States in which percent of total net ex- 
penditures used for relief increased 

least 
Virginia 
Arkansas. 
Alabama. ... 
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Source: Based on figures of Table A, Appendix. 


* The percent shown for 1931 is based on expenditures 
> The percent shown for 1935 is based on expenditures 
©The percent shown for 1939 is based on expenditures 


for 
for 
for 


fiscal years ending in 1930 and 1931. 
fiscal years ending in 1934 and 1935. 
fiscal years ending in 1938 and 1939 


the two 
the two 
the two 
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FIGURE IV 
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FIGURE IV (Continued) 
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penditures of some of the Middle states and 
at least one each of the Northwestern and 
Far Western states. In the other states of 
the Middle, Northwestern, and Far Western 
regions for which we have figures, the ratio 
of payments for relief to total state expendi- 
tures started low, rose sharply between 1931 
and 1934 or 1935, then continued to climb at 
a slower rate during the last years of the 
decade. States of all the Western areas of the 
country are characterized by a large increase 
between 1930 and 1938 in the ratio of relief 
to total expenditures. Figure IV shows the 
trend in this ratio in a typical state of each of 
six geographical regions. The trends of the 
ratios of elementary- and secondary-school ex- 
penditures and highway expenditures to the 
total expenditures of each state are also shown. 


Wealth, income, and per pupil expenditures 
—Table 12 shows the per capita wealth, per 
capita income, and per pupil expenditures for 
elementary and secondary schools of each of 
the states comprising the two groups for which 
figures are shown in Table 11. It will be noted 
that with respect to these three items the states 
characterized by a high increase in the ratio 
of relief expenditures to total state expendi- 
tures ranked generally higher than the other 
group of states. Averages for the two groups 
of states are shown in Figure V. 


TABLE 12.—PER CAPITA WEALTH ANp 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE For 


ELEMENTARY AND _ SECONDARYy 
SCHOOLS PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
TWO GROUPS OF STATES, 1938 











Schoo 
Estimated Estimated expenditure 
States per capita per capita per pupil! 
income, wealth, enrolled 
1938 1938 1937-38 
1 2 3 4 
States in which per- 
cent of total net 
expenditures used 
for relief increased 
most, 1930-1938 
New York. $796 $3,773 $159.20 
a ; 446 2,215 80.16 
Maryland.... 558 2,418 82.67 
New Jersey. F 618 2,347 128.99 
Pennsylvania.. . 543 2,494 98.61 
West Virginia... 365 1,532 58.00 
California. ..... 727 2,409 141 
Washington. ... 576 2,489 92.7 
Colorado...... 501 2,017 88.10 
Wyoming...... 577 3,500 108 . 59 
Average... . 654 2,821 122.65 
States in which per- 
cent of total net 
expenditures used 
for relief increased 
least, 1930-1938 
Virginia.... : 364 2,072 43.84 
Arkansas....... 233 780 29 .32 
Alabama....... 237 1,023 30.57 
Georgia... . : 278 1,045 33.19 
South Carolina. . 250 1,167 34.91 
Pee 457 2,332 59.03 
Connecticut... . 715 3,033 103.63 
Louisiana. ..... 339 1,176 57.41 
Tennessee...... 287 1,267 38.07 
Massachusetts. . 664 2,658 104.38 
Average...... 389 1,649 51.48 





Source: Based on figures contained in Tables D and E, A; 
pendix, relating to states of the two groups listed in Table !! 
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Institutional and Noninstitutional Relief 


Relief expenditures can be divided into two 
broad classes as follows: (a) expenditures for 
the support of indigent persons in institutions, 
such as homes for the aged, soldiers’ homes, 
and orphanages; and (b) expenditures for the 
purpose of providing assistance to indigent 
persons outside of institutions. Expenditures 
for the first of these forms of relief, as shown 
in this bulletin, exclude payments for the sup- 
port of institutions for delinquents and persons 
suffering from physical and mental defects. 
Such payments are contained in Table A in 
column 9 under the head of expenditures for 
“health, hospitals, and institutions for the 
handicapped.” The second group of relief ex- 
penditures includes veterans’ pensions and 
other noninstitutional aid to veterans and cer- 
tain forms of relief provided by the states prior 
to as well as after 1930, but the great bulk of 
expenditures falling within this group consists 
of payments of state and federal money in 
connection with the various public assistance 
programs inaugurated by the federal govern- 
ment since 1932. 

The individual state tables on which the 
figures of Table A are based show that 27 of 
the 41 states reporting comparative figures 
spent smaller amounts for institutional relief 
in 1938 than in 1930, while expenditures for 
noninstitutional relief increased in every state 


between those two years. Institutional relief 
accounted for the major part of the total relief 
payments of 13 states in 1930, while institu- 
tional relief plus noninstitutional aid to vet- 
erans constituted the bulk of total relief pay- 
ments in 17 more states. In all the states for 
which figures were obtained, noninstitutional 
relief payments were greater than payments 
for institutional relief in 1938. Table 13 shows, 
for each year for which information was ob- 
tained, payments for institutional relief, pay- 
ments for noninstitutional relief exclusive of 
veterans’ aid, and payments of noninstitutional 
aid to veterans in 3 typical states: (a) a state 
representing the 13 states in which institu- 
tional relief accounted for the major part of 
state relief expenditures in 1930; (b) a state 
representing the 17 states in which institutional 
aid plus noninstitutional aid to veterans ac- 
counted for the major part of such expendi- 
tures in that year; and (c) a state representing 
the 11 states in which a major part of total 
relief expenditures in 1930 consisted of non- 
institutional expenditures, exclusive of vet 
erans’ aid. 


Federal Aid for Relief 


Figures for all states included in Table A 
show a sharp rise in noninstitutional relief 
expenditures after 1935. It was in 1935 that 
the federal government withdrew its payments 


TABLE 13.—SHARE OF INSTITUTIONAL AND NONINSTITUTIONAL RELIEF IN 
TOTAL STATE PAYMENTS FOR RELIEF, FISCAL YEARS ENDED IN 1930, 1931, 


1934, 1935, AND 1938 





Payments 
for insti- 
tutional 

relief 


Payments for 
noninstitu- 
tional aid 
to veterans 


Fiscal 


States year 


exclusive of 
aid to veterans 


Percent 
column 
5 is of 

column 6 


Percent 
column 
4 is of 

column 6 


Percent 
column 
3 is of 

column 6 


Total 
payments 
for 
relief 


Noninstitu- 
tional relief 





3 4 


5 6 9 





Indiana $722,120 $ 
830 ,947 , 561 
516,878 ,679 
559 ,000 6,130 
780 , O87 10,776 


,536 


North Carolina 111,942 
100 , 462 
64,581 
42,225 
67,709 


608 , 703 
650 ,013 
,428,191 
624,093 
612,713 
Ohio 561,409 14,971 
$26,814 52,554 
498 ,501 101,495 
431,027 117,367 
770,362 108 ,932 


$901,717 : 19 
992,856 x 15 
10,377,879 
34,899 ,842 
12,110,127 
799 ,259 
825,120 
11,324,611 
23,439,405 
4,184,151 


, 530,375 
,454,932 
, 377,020 
.599 ,442 
, 815,800 





Source: Based on data from state financial documents. 








of direct aid for general relief purposes and the above assumption. They show concer; 
handed this responsibility back to the states. the total relief payments of 7 states for whic! Pa 
In place of payments for general relief the the information cbtained appeared to be re. ‘ 
national government substituted payments sonably complete: (a) the amount of s: ht 
under the various divisions of the federal social expenditures of money received from the {ed pons 
security program to which the states were eral government, and (b) the amount of stat; oe 
obliged to contribute a larger share. Following expenditures of money received from stat 
that action by the federal government it seemed sources. The figures reveal a decline of federal 
that state governments increased their pay- relief payments after 1935 in 6 of the 7 states 
ments for relief purposes but, in the case of which caused a decline of total relief pay 
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TABLE 14.—EXPENDITURES OF FEDERAL AND STATE MONEY FOR RELIEF 
PURPOSES IN SEVEN STATES, FISCAL YEARS ENDING IN 1930, 1931, 1934 
1935, AND 1938 





State expenditures for relief, of money received from 





Fiscal year Federal sources State sources Federal and state sources 





2 4 5 





1930 $901,717 $901,717 
1931 vey wins 992,856 992,856 
1934 $9 , 738 ,433 639 ,446 10,377,879 
1935 33 ,605 ,459 1,294,383 34,899 ,842 
1938 386,751 11,723,376 12,110,127 


Kentucky... 1930 er 418,530 418 ,530 
1931 aed 437 ,493 437 ,493 
1934 932,518 489 964 1,422,482 
1935 105 ,042 1,541,370 1,646,412 
1938 4,011,595 389 074 4,400 ,669 


Maryland..... « ae acaial 1930 7, 194 , 833 194,833 
1931 sis tciesa Gated ee 204,051 204,051 
1934 15,137,412 4,100,318 19,237,730 
1935 16,950, 413 3,153,662 20,104,075 
1938 2,897 ,952 7.028 ,704 9 926 ,656 


Montana.... : 1930 , semaine 142,288 142,288 
1931 3,693 139,529 143 ,222 
1934 3,464 167 ,987 171,451 
1935 2,132,473 571,710 2,704,183 
1938 1,928,189 3,955 ,089 


New York ye 1930 é ; 346 ,139 346,139 
1931 . 685 ,283 685 , 283 
1934 34,512,420 115,671,905 
1935 217 , 806 ,964 58 ,393 ,950 276,200,914 
1938 22,114,520 73,101,397 95,215,917 


0. 2s ae 1930 
1931 
1934 
1935 224,282,279» 60 ,823 , 743» 285 , 106 ,022' 
1938 32,953 ,359¢ 210, 284, 948¢ 243 , 238, 307° 


Vermont 1930 123,796 123,796 
1931 155 ,692 155 ,692 
1934 976,770 181,850 1,158,620 
1935 2,075,000 166 ,547 2,241,547 
1938 478,924 856,124 1,335 ,048 





Source: Based on figures contained in official state reports. 

* Figure represents expenditures for two years, 1930 and 1931. 
» Figure represents expenditures for two years, 1934 and 1935. 
© Figure represents expenditures for two years, 1938 and 1939. 
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Summary 


Payments for relief increased more than 
ny other item of state expense for which we 
have separate figures, in the years between 
1930 and 1940, with respect to both the actual 
amounts spent and the percent of total state 
expenditures devoted to that purpose. How- 
ever, even after that rise in relief expenditures 
had taken place, relief was still the largest 
tem of state expenditure in only 7 states in 
1938. This compares with 27 states in which 
highways were the foremost object of state 
1938 while 8 states and Hawaii 
spent more for education than for any other 
purpose in that year. 


expense in 


Relief expenditures increased sharply be- 
tween the early and middle years of the 1930- 


1940 decade, particularly for purposes of non 
institutional relief. In this field of expenditure 
the federal government led the way. After the 
middle years of the decade federal aid to the 
states for relief purposes dropped off somewhat 


in most states while state relief expenditures 
generally continued to increase. 

States increasing the proportion of their re- 
lief expenditures most were, generally speak 
ing, those states of high per capita income and 
wealth. This group includes many of the highly 
urbanized and industrialized Northeastern and 
Middle states in which relief and other social 
problems were particularly acute during the 
1930-1940 decade. This group also was com- 
prised largely of states which reduced the per 
cent of total state expenditures devoted to the 


support of public schools. 





V. Schools and the 


The foregoing sections of this bulletin have 
been concerned with public spending. They 
have shown that most of the 42 states for 
which figures were obtained increased their 
expenditures for schools, for highways, for 
relief, and for all public purposes combined 
between 1930 and 1940. Of course it should 
be remembered that these were state expendi- 
tures only and, as such, were financed by only 
a part of the total taxes levied upon the people 
of the nation. It is in the light of the total 
amount of taxes paid that the ability of the 
people to engage in private spending must be 
viewed. The question here is whether the total 
tax burden to which the state expenditures re- 
ported in sections II-IV contributed was so 
great as to result in a curtailment of private 
spending or a reduction of standards of living. 
Total tax collections of federal, state, and 
local governments in 1938 amounted to about 
14 billion dollars.* 


Private Spending for Certain Luxuries 


Table 15 contains estimates of the amount 
of private spending in 1938 in the nation as a 
whole and in each of the states for the con- 
sumption of certain articles and services fre- 
quently spoken of as “luxuries,” or at least as 
“nonessentials.” Both the totals and the state 
distribution of these totals are estimates based 
on the most complete data available. Items in- 
cluded in this classification are alcoholic bev- 
erages, tobacco products, theaters, movies and 
other amusements, soft drinks and chewing 
gum, and beauty services. The total expendi- 
ture for these purposes thruout the nation in 
1938 was estimated at more than 7% billion 
dollars—more than a tenth of the national 
income; more than half of the combined tax 
bills of federal, state, and local governments; 
three times the expenditure for public educa- 
tion. 

Estimates of expenditures for these luxury 
items in the individual states may be compared 
with the expenditures of the governments of 
those states reported in Table A, Appendix. 
In all but 2 of these states the estimated ex- 
penditures for these few luxuries were greater 
than the total net expenditures for all purposes 
of the state governments. In all but 6 states 


See Tables G and H, Appendix 


Citizen’s Pocketbook 


these estimated expenditures for luxuries we, 
greater than the total gross expenditures of 
state governments. 

In not one of the 42 states included 
Table A did expenditures of the state gover; 
ment for public education or for relief equa! 
the amounts spent by the people for alcohol; 
beverages and in only 3 of the states did th 
cost of state highway construction and main 
tenance exceed expenditures for that purpose 
In only 3 states were the expenditures of the 
state government for all educational purposes 
as great as the amounts spent by the people 
for tobacco consumption. 

Even when educational expenditures of both 
state and local governments were added to- 
gether, as in column 8 of Table 15, the 
amounted to less than a third of the total esti. 
mated expenditures for the consumption of 
the above named luxuries in 21 states. 


Luxury Spending and Ability To Pay 
Taxes 


In recent years almost every effort to i: 
crease school support to match the added duties 
that the schools are handling has been opposed 
by the cry: “You must not raise taxes! People 
cannot afford to pay the taxes already levied.” 
But it is hard to believe that people who in 
1938 were spending more than one dollar out 
of every ten for liquor, tobacco, amusements. 
soft drinks, and personal beautification were 
having to deny themselves comforts because of 
the burden of taxation. Indeed, the estimates 
of Table 15 lead one to believe that on the 
whole the people of the United States in the 
late years of the 1930-1940 decade could have 
paid, without personal hardship, higher taxes 
than they did pay and could have spent more 
for public purposes than they did spend. Alth: 
a part of the money spent on luxury items goes 
to the public treasury thru indirect taxes, this 
does not alter the fact that the people were 
able to use these large amounts of money for 
optional expenditures over and above what 
they spent for necessities and savings. If there 
was an undue burden on some taxpayers, '' 


was evidently not because of the size of the 


total, but because the total was not distributed 
according to ability to pay. 
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TABLE 15.—THE STATES’ ANNUAL BILL FOR CERTAIN LUXURIES IN 1938 


_ 





Toilet prep- Expenditures 
Theaters,mov- Soft drinks arations and for public Percent 
Alcoholic Tobacco ies, and other and chewing beauty Total, columns education at that column 
beverages amusements gum parlor 2 to 6 all levels, 8 is of 
services 1937-1938 column 7 


1 ie 3 4 5 7 8 


tinental U.S..$3 444,000,000 $1,722,000,000 $1,438,000,000 $600,000,000 529 000 $7,639,529,000 $2,564,418, 760 
\Jabama 27,514,000 21,825,000 9,337 ,000 5,481,000 3,148 000 305 ,000 26 454,365 
\rizona 12,936 ,000 6, 566 ,000 4,894,000 , 937 ,000 : 000 27,941,000 12,993 , 109 
Arkansas 19 ,696 ,000 15,612,000 7,726,000 379,000 2,633 .000 50 046 ,000 17,101,210 
California 233 ,527 ,000 115,520,000 137 ,422 ,000 37 ,335 ,000 39,480,000 563 , 284,000 195,045,397 
Colorado. . 27,976,000 15, 183 ,000 10,000 ,000 5,568,000 } 000 2,694 000 26 , 228 257 
Connecticut 55,417,000 25 ,050 ,000 23 ,701 ,000 7,872,000 : ,000 9,249 ,000 33 , 247 ,233 
Delaware... .. 8,145,000 3,894,000 2,227,000 .999 000 ; ,000 , 281,000 5,344,120 
Dist. of Columbia. 27,741,000 15,247 ,000 16, 283 ,000 114,000 5, 145,000 71,530,000 2,335,744 
Florida... 41,765,000 22,787 ,000 23 ,346 ,000 7,077 ,000 216,000 191.000 7.882.794 
Georgia 30 , 486 ,000 30 ,483 ,000 10,795,000 940,000 5, 000 5 942,000 30 566 , 501 
Idaho 15,377 ,000 6,118,000 4,796,000 2,149 ,000 ,312,000 24 000 2,506,419 
Illinois 233 , 651,000 108 ,551 ,000 105,076,000 38,115,000 31, ,000 516,706 ,000 58,940, 900 
Indiana 70 , 588 ,000 43 ,055 ,000 31,712,000 5,309 ,000 # ,000 168 , 522,000 7,797,849 
lowa 69 , 855,000 33 ,627 ,000 17,489 ,000 2,299 000 ‘ ,000 141,555,000 52,864,972 

24,752,000 23 ,416 ,000 15,920,000 , 902 ,000 5, ,000 77,179,000 38 303 , 805 
38 ,390 ,000 25, 160 ,000 16,065 ,000 ,991,000 $947 000 553 ,000 28 957,198 
37 , 860 ,000 21,978 ,000 10,231,000 5 . +593 000 245.000 36,087,099 

ne 18,432,000 11,730,000 8,248 000 3 : 2,730,000 4,877,000 ,814,380 
laryland 53 ,675 ,000 24 347,000 21,976,000 9 065,000 5 000 ,021 ,000 27,899 567 
Massachusetts 131,320,000 67,416,000 67,316,000 3,004 ,000  € 000 307 .040 000 167,328 
Michigan 151,099 ,000 65 , 603 ,000 48,810,000 25,702 ,000 7,027 ,000 , 241,000 ,013 , 222 

nesota 107 ,618 ,000 40 , 467 ,000 24,440,000 5,044,000 : 000 768 ,000 
Mississippi 7,773,000 14,408 ,000 2,923 ,000 267 ,000 ) 173,000 31,544,000 
Missouri 75,124,000 47 ,629 ,000 39,531,000 511,000 2, 000 298 .000 
Montana 29 ,673 ,000 7,548 ,000 5,969 000 2,699 000 : 000 , 754,000 409 , 126 
Nebraska 33 ,579 ,000 16,447 ,000 9,852,000 5,406 ,000 3,757 ,000 49 041 ,000 25 536 , 536 
Nevada 7,859 ,000 1,844,000 2,505,000 522,000 484 000 3,214,000 3,307 , 857 
New Hampshire 11,245,000 7,069 ,000 5,982,000 , 982,000 ,601 ,000 27 , 879,000 , 832,52 
New Jersey 159 , 523 ,000 61,310,000 61,060 ,000 963 ,000 025 ,000 316,881,000 926,375 
New Mexico 9,168,000 5,455,000 2,994,000 ,524 000 943 ,000 20 ,084 ,000 , 305 , 420 
New York.... 511,902,000 238 ,459 ,000 294 , 448 000 , 766,000 ,029 ,000 205 , 604 ,000 2,850 ,067 
North Carolina. 25,155 ,000 28 ,553 ,000 15,119,000 9,899 000 217,000 3,943 ,000 , 724,317 
North Dakota. 18,284 ,000 7,208 ,000 4,005 ,000 2,363 ,000 481,000 33 ,341,000 2,989 693 
Ohio 249,759 ,000 99 ,778 ,000 75,597 ,000 36,134,000 ,941,000 , 209 ,000 138 820,789 
Oklahoma. . 24,845,000 25 , 267 ,000 7,236 ,000 8,140,000 , 061,000 80 ,549 ,000 44,116,056 
Oregon 35 ,043 ,000 17 ,327 ,000 12,065,000 5,549,000 444,000 74,428 ,000 22,631,922 
Pennsylvania 327 ,301 ,000 131,309 ,000 102 , 807 ,000 59,970,000 408 ,000 648 , 795,000 202 ,492 ,371 
Rhode Island 22,544,000 10,878,000 13 ,093 ,000 , 133 ,000 396 000 53 ,044 ,000 14,583,139 
South Carolina 18,746,000 14, 287 ,000 6,317,000 3,998 ,000 930 ,000 45,278,000 22,911,548 
South Dakota 16,497 ,000 7,251,000 4,663 ,000 2,516,000 493 ,000 32,420,000 13 ,983 ,726 
Tennessee 26,474,000 28 ,279 ,000 14,747,000 9,197,000 736,000 83 ,433 ,000 28 386,470 
Texas... 92,465,000 76,634 ,000 50 , 225 ,000 25 ,057 ,000 , 568 ,000 261,949 ,000 109 , 661 , 556 
Utah. ; 11,803 ,000 6,489 ,000 4,662,000 2,280,000 404 ,000 26 ,638 ,000 14,123,703 
Vermont. . . 6,960 ,000 4,870,000 2,928 ,000 , 661,000 ,002 ,000 17,421,000 5,440,284 
Virginia. . . 45,960,000 27,414,000 16,655 ,000 9,164,000 346,000 104 ,539 ,000 35,288,731 
Washington 60,012,000 26,789 ,000 19,678,000 , 804 000 908 ,000 122,191,000 38,796,893 
West Virginia 35,222, 18,172,000 10,111,000 5, 300 ,000 , 791,000 72,596,000 29,971,689 
Wisconsin . . 133 ,097 ,000 43,515,000 21,564 ,000 }, 421,000 , 213 ,000 225,810,000 64,206,738 
Wyoming... 10, 167 ,000 4,176,000 3,454,000 , 172,000 755 ,000 19,724,000 7,430,938 


to 
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Sources: 

National totals: 

National totals of columns 2 to 6 inclusive, with the exception of chewing gum and beauty parlor services, are based on 
the 1939 estimates of the National Industrial Conference Board, Road Maps of Industry, No. 235, June 28, 1940. National 
figure for chewing gum is based on the per capita consumption in 1937 as estimated in Sales Management, Vol. 43, p. 40, 
December 1, 1938. National figure for beauty parlor services is based on figures of the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Service Establishments—1939 

These national totals were converted into 1938 figures on the following bases: liquor and tobacco—the change in amount 
of federal taxes collected on liquor and tobacco, respectively, between 1939 and 1938; theaters, movies, and other amusements, 
toilet preparations, and beauty parlor services—the change in value of retail sales between 1939 and 1938; and soft drinks 
and chewing gum—independently estimated. 

State distributions: 

The national figures were distributed among the states according to the percent of the national total found in each state 
for various combinations of the following: index of retail sales, Sales Management, Vol. 44, p. 16, April 10, 1939; sales of 
drinking places and liquor stores, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Retail Trade—1939; total population, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population—1940; receipts for places of amusements, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Business—1935; volume of ice cream produced, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Production of Manufactured Dairy Products—1938; and receipts for beauty parlor services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Service Establishments—1939. 
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Summary ment was less than the private expenditur 
for luxuries. From the evidence of the 


The people of the United States are esti- nea ‘ 
mates contained in Table 15, the conclus 


mated to have spent over 7% billion dollars 
in 1938 for the consumption of certain goods is inescapable that, even after the rise in stat 
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VI. The Outlook for State School Expenditures 


of this 
bulletin relating to 42 state governments re- 
vealed that the period 1930-1940 was one of 
generally rising state costs. In more than half 
those states the percent of total state expendi 


Figures presented in sections II-I\ 


tures used for elementary and secondary schools 
declined during that period. An even greate1 
proportionate reduction occurred in the percent 
of total state expenditures used for highways. 

State relief expenditures, on the other hand, 
increased in the years between 1930 and 1940, 
not only with respect to the actual amounts 
spent, but also with respect to the percent of 
total state payments which they represented. 
This was particularly true of certain forms 
of relief in the provision of which the federal 
government took the initial steps. While relief 
needs appear to be responsible for the greater 
part of the growth of state government costs 
between 1930 and 1940, highways were still 
in 1938 the foremost item of expense in 27 
states. 

The greatest decline in the proportionate 
state expenditure for elementary and second- 
ary schools occurred in the states best able to 
support an adequate program of public educa- 
tion—the rich, highly industrialized states of 
the Northeast and the sparsely populated but 
also wealthy states of the Northwest. Yet the 
poorer, agricultural states of the South, with 
much less financial ability, showed a tendency 
to increase their proportionate expenditures 
for the state support of public schools. 

In many of the poorer states, no doubt, the 
increase in the percent of total state expendi- 
tures used for schools was due to the collapse 
of the general property tax which formed the 
principal source of local school revenues. 
When this happened, the state governments 
were forced to go to the rescue with state aid 
in order to keep the schools in operation. A 
similar situation existed in some of the 
wealthier states where local governments were 
hampered in the support of their functions by 
arbitrary limitations placed upon their prop- 
erty tax rates. In these states the schools did 
not gain by the mere transfer of their source 
of support from local to state governments. 
Expenditures for relief in many of the tax 
limitation states rose much more sharply than 
state school expenditures. The proportion of 
total expenditures used for relief increased 


most in states which ranked relatively high in 
per capita income and wealth and per pupil 
expenditures for schools. 

It appears that in the course of their ex 
pansion into new fields of spending, state gov 


ernments tended to overlook the needs of suc! 


l 
] 
roads, and 


“old-line’” functions as schools, 
institutional charity. As they added to thei: 
expenditures for new services, they took away 
a little from older functions in order to avoid 
too great an increase in the state tax burden. 
The question arises as to whether this pro 
cedure was necessary. 

Was the tax burden of 1938 a staggering 
this 
bulletin indicate clearly that it was not. The 


one? Figures presented in section V of 
private spending of the American people in 
1938 for the consumption of certain goods and 
services of the “luxury” or “nonessential” type 
was estimated in that section to have amounted 
to 7% billion dollars. This amount exceeded 
the total net expenditures for all state purposes 
of all but three of the states with which this 
bulletin is concerned. It was approximately a 
tenth of the national income; a half of total 
federal, state, and local tax collections; more 
than three times the combined expenditures of 
state and local governments for public educa 
tion. From this evidence, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that even after the rise in state ex- 
penditures reported in this bulletin the total 
tax burden of 1938 did not rest with undue 
weight upon taxpayers. 

That situation will change within the next 
few years. The burden of financing the de- 
fense program will make previous tax burdens 
seem light in comparison. But the schools 
themselves are a part of the permanent de- 
fense program. Since they are now suffering 
from an accumulated handicap resulting from 
the depression years of the 1930's, their needs 
must now be especially watched in the midst 
of the present national emergency. They can- 
not carry the added duties and responsibilities 
placed upon them unless their financial sup- 
port is constant and adequate. At a time when 
trained men, morale, and community coopera- 
tion are basic to defense the schools cannot be 
shunted to one side or neglected. Instead, their 
services must be extended to meet the new 
demands. 
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It is apparent from these facts that greater 
rather than less state support is required. State 
support, however, is only one part of the three- 
sided problem of school revenue sources. Local 
governments undoubtedly will continue for 
many years to carry the major responsibility 





for school finance. The federal governmen: 
may be expected to continue an increasi: 
share. Only thru a balanced division of 

sponsibility from these three areas of gover 
ment may American education continue prog 
ress toward meeting the needs of all the peop|: 
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APPENDIX 





Characteristics of Expenditure Data Contained in Table A 


Sources—The state financial reports listed on 
page 134 were the principal, in fact almost the only, 
source of the figures on state expenditures presented 
in Table A and elsewhere in this bulletin. Requests 
addressed to the financial officers of the various 
states brought a large proportion of these reports. 
To these were added the similar documents cover- 
ing the years selected for study which were con- 
tained in the collections of the Library of Congress 
and the Division of State and Local Governments 
of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Whenever a choice was possible between two or 
more sets of reports for the same state, selection 
was made on the following bases: (a) the number 
of the selected years covered by the reported data; 
(b) the comprehensiveness of the data; and (c) the 
completeness of the data (degree of detail in which 
they were reported). In the few cases in which the 
figures for a state were derived from two or more 
sets of reports, it was first ascertained that all data 
used were comparable or that some basis of adjust- 
ment was provided whereby they could be made 
comparable. 

To some extent the information derived from the 
printed documents was supplemented by that ob- 
tained thru correspondence with the various state 
fiscal officers. 


Classification of expenditures in state documents 
—Many of the reports listed on page 134 contained 
tables in which the sums spent by the state govern- 
ment were summarized and classified according to 
purposes of expenditure. If direct use could have 
been made of the figures contained in these summary 
tables the preparation of this bulletin would have 
been simplified. The results obtained by such a pro- 
cedure would be meaningless for comparative pur- 
poses, however, since a characteristic feature of the 
expenditure classifications set up by most of the 
states was their dissimilarity to the classification 
systems used by other states. Even in documents 
covering different years for the same state, the clas- 
sification of expenditures was not always uniform. 
For purposes of this bulletin, therefore, a reclassi- 
fication of the expenditures reported in state docu- 
ments was made, based on the revised plan set up 
by the Division of State and Local Governments of 
the Census Bureau. With certain exceptions, this 
plan was followed in compiling the figures of Table 
A. In the description of the Census Bureau’s classi- 
fication plan contained in the following paragraphs, 
these exceptions are noted. 


Census Bureau’s classification of state expendi- 
tures by functions—The Census Bureau classifies 
state expenditures by functions under twelve heads: 
I. General Government; II. Protection of Persons 
and Property; III. Highways; IV. Development and 
Conservation of Natural Resources; V. Health and 
Sanitation; VI. Hospitals and Institutions for the 
Handicapped; VII. Charities; VIII. Correction; IX. 
Schools; X. Libraries; XI. Recreation; XII. Miscel- 


laneous. In Table A+state expenditures for “hy 
and sanitation” and “hospitals and institutions { 
the handicapped” are combined in column 9. Expe; 
ditures for only three other functions, schools (called 
“education” in Table A), highways, and charitie, 
(called “relief” in Table A), are shown separate! 

Educational expenditures are further classified 
Table A as “elementary and secondary,” “highe; 
and “all other.” These subclassifications are nor 
shown in the Census figures. Expenditures for e¢|; 
mentary and secondary education, shown in colum 
2, are exclusive of state administrative expense, 
This omission was necessary because of the difheu!; 
of determining expenses of the state administrati 
of higher education, particularly in connection wi: 
the training of teachers, separately from the cost of 
the state administration of the system of elementa 
and secondary schools. All expenses of state educa 
tional administration, therefore, are included wit 
“all other” educational expenditures in column 4 
Table A. 

Following the lead of the Census Bureau, pa 
ments made in connection with teacher retirement 
systems have been excluded from educational! 
penditures in Table A and included in the amounts 
shown in column 11. 

The Census Bureau omits from expenditures fo: 
“charities” those payments for projects under th 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Work Pro 
ects Administration, and the Public Works Admin 
istration of the federal government when those pro; 
ects are in support of state functions other than 
relief. In Table A, however, amounts spent unde: 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and 
Work Projects Administration were included unde: 
“relief” in column 8 of Table A, even when the state 
documents which reported these payments itemized 
them in detail according to the purposes for which 
the money was spent—such as, so much for aid to 
rural schools, so much for highway construction o: 
for agricultural experimentation. This was done fo: 
the sake of consistency because some states did not 
give an itemized report of such payments but re- 
corded them as a “lump sum” under the head of 
“relief” or as total payments under the Work Proj- 
ects Administration. Payments for Public Works 
Administration projects, on the other hand, were 
omitted from relief expenditures, in compiling th 
figures of Table A, and included under the head of 
the function to which they were intended to con- 
tribute since these payments, when they could be 
identified as such, were found to be itemized on this 
basis in most of the state reports. 

Figures of column 8 of Table A include expendi- 
tures made in connection with the federal social! se 
curity program, except those classified with the fg- 
ures of column 9 under the “health” expenditures, 
and payments of unemployment compensation ben- 
efits. The latter are included in column 11 with other 
“miscellaneous” expenditures, in accordance with 
the Census Bureau’s classification. 


1 Listed by the Council of State Governments. The Book of the States, 1939-40. Chicago: Public Administration Servic« 


1939. p. 332, 334-35, 338. 
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Census Bureau’s classification of expenditures by 
types of payments—The Census Bureau classifies the 
sums spent by state governments not only by pur- 
poses of expenditure but also by types of payments 
under (a) cost payments, and (b) noncost payments. 
Cost payments consist of “the costs of the services 
employed, property constructed, purchased or rented, 
public improvements constructed or otherwise ac- 
quired, materials utilized, and interest on borrowed 
money incurred for the general welfare of all con- 
cerned and for which the state governments have 
suthority.” * Cost payments are further classified as 
a) expenses, (b) interest payments, and (c) out- 
ays. The Census Bureau reports these separately. 
Costs of public service enterprises are also reported 
as a separate item. 

In Table A payments of interest on state indebt- 
edness are shown separately in column 10, but an 
attempt to follow the lead of the Census Bureau in 
the separate reporting of capital outlays was unsuc- 
cessful because of the lack of complete information 
in many of the printed reports with regard to the 
nature of the detailed expenditure items and the 
apparent divergence in the definitions of outlays 
used by the various states in reporting such pay- 
ments. As a result educational expenditures as re- 
ported in this bulletin include outlays for educa- 
tional purposes while educational expenditures are 
reported by the Census Bureau as two figures: (a) 
educational expenditures for operation and mainte- 
nance exclusive of outlays, and (b) educational out- 
lays. The functional distribution of expenditures by 
the Census Bureau in terms of percents is based on 
expenses of operation and maintenance only, whereas 
in this report the percents are based on expenditures 
for operation, maintenance, and outlays combined. 

State contributions to public service enterprises in 
excess of receipts of the state from such enterprises 
are reported separately by the Census Bureau. No 
attempt has been made in this bulletin to record 
these payments as a separate item, because the ad- 
vantages of doing so seemed to be more than offset 
by the disadvantages which would be involved in 
having to make a study of the offsetting receipts. 
Net expenditure totals in this bulletin, therefore, in- 
clude all expenses in connection with state operated 
public service enterprises, except that payments for 
the purchase of liquor stocks and other goods pur- 
chased for resale have been deducted. 

Noncost payments, in the terminology of the 
Census Bureau, are all payments by state govern- 
ments other than cost payments. They include (a) 
payments for the retirement of indebtedness, (b) 
purchases of investments, (c) payments for objects 
of private trust, (d) payments to other civil divi- 
sions, (e) interfund transfers, (f) refunds, and (g) 
outlay payments which are offset by receipts. The 
fourth category of noncost payments, “payments to 


2 Rightor, C. E. Financial Statistics of States: Instructions to Clerks and Special Agents. U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939 


include 
ments of state aid to minor civil divisions but does 


other civil divisions,” does not apportion 
include the return of revenues collected in a minor 
civil division when the state has acted merely as the 
collection agent and the amount collected is the 
amount returned. The Census Bureau designates the 
apportionment of state aid as a cost payment. 

With two exceptions, the expenditure data com 
piled for this bulletin from state financial docu 
ments include only cost payments. The exceptions lie 
in (a) those outlay payments which are offset by 
receipts, and (b) payments for the retirement of 
indebtedness. As stated above, a study of offsetting 
receipts did not come within the scope of this bul 
letin, so total outlay payments have been included 
as cost payments and distributed functionally in 
Table A. Column 13 of Table A shows payments fo: 
the retirement of indebtedness of all states as far as 
they could be obtained; separate grand totals of 
state expenditures, inclusive and exclusive of debt 
retirement payments, are shown in columns 12 and 
14. Payments for debt retirement, as reported in this 
bulletin, do not include contributions to sinking 
funds set up for purposes of amortization of state 
bonds, but only payments out of sinking funds for 
retiring bonds, and direct payments for the retire- 
ment of serial bonds as they become due, and forms 


of indebtedness other than bonded indebtedness. 


Because of differences in the completeness and re 
liability of the information contained in the various 
state reports on the retirement of debt, “net” expen 
diture totals are generally used thruout this bulletin. 


Interstate comparability—It is believed that within 
a single state the figures of this bulletin are com- 
parable for all years for which they are reported. 
Among the states, any lack of comparability of the 
figures is attributable to the fact that they are neces- 
sarily based almost solely upon information con- 
tained in published state documents. To the extent 
that the reporting bases and the amount of detail in 
these documents differ, the figures of this bulletin do 
not possess strict comparability among the states. In 
reporting the figures of Table A, therefore, and in 
all the pages thruout the bulletin the setting up of 
totals covering expenditures of more than one state 
has been avoided. 

Expenditures from receipts from the federal gov- 
ernment are included in these totals but wherever 
possible they have been tabulated separately in the 
original tables compiled for the individual states. 
While state receipts of aid from the federal govern- 
ment were reported rather fully in most of the state 
documents, there was a marked variation in the 
completeness with which state payments from these 
receipts were recorded. Figures presented in this 
bulletin on payments of federal aid money for the 
various state functions should, therefore, be used 
with caution. 


Department of Commerce, 
p. 4 





State Documents Used as Sources of Information 


ALABAMA Auditor’s Department. Annual Report 
of the Auditor of the State of Alabama, for the 
Fiscal Years Ending September 30, 1930, 1931. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1931, 1932. 


ALABAMA Comptroller’s Office. Annual Report of 
the Comptroller of the State of Alabama, for the 
Fiscal Years Ending September 30, 1934, 1935, 
1938. Montgomery, Ala., 1935, 1936, 1939. 


ALABAMA Department of Finance. Annual Re- 
port, Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1939. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1940. 


ARIZONA <Auditor’s Department. Annual Report of 
the Department of the State Auditor, for the Fiscal 
Years Ending June 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938, 1939. Phoenix, Ariz., 1931, 1932, 1935, 1935, 
1939, 1940. 


ARKANSAS State Auditorial Department. State 
Comptroller’s Biennial Report, 1928-1930, 1930- 
1932, 1932-1934, 1934-1936, 1936-1938. Little Rock, 
Ark., December 31, 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


CALIFORNIA Controller’s Department. Biennial 
Report of the State Controller, for the Fiscal 
Years Ending June 30, 1929 and 1930; 1931 and 
1932; 1933 and 1934; 1935 and 1936; 1937 and 
1938. Sacramento, Calif., 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937, 
1939, 


COLORADO Auditor’s Office. Report of the Auditor 
of the State of Colorado, for the Periods Decem- 
ber 1, 1928-June 30, 1930, July 1, 1930-June 30, 
1932, July 1, 1934-June 30, 1936, July 1, 1936-June 
30, 1938. Denver, Colo., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 
1938. 


CONNECTICUT Comptroller. Report to the Gov- 
ernor, for the Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1930, 
1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Hartford, Conn., 
1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


DELAWARE State Auditor’s Department. Annual 
Report of the State Auditor, 1929-30, 1930-31, 
1933-34, 1934-35, 1937-38, 1938-39. Wilmington, 
Del., 1930. Milford, Del., 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 
1939. 


FLORIDA Comptroller’s Office. Report of the Comp- 
troller, for the Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1930, 
1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Tallahassee, Fla., 
1930, 1931, 1935, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


GEORGIA Comptroller General’s Office. Report of 
the Comptroller General, for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1930. Atlanta, Ga., 1931. 


GEORGIA Department of Audits and Accounts. 
Report of the State Auditor, Years Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Atlanta, Ga., 
1932, 1935, 1936, 1939, 1940. 


HAWAII (Territorial) Auditing Department. Re- 
port of the Auditor, for the Fiscal Years Ended 
June 30, 1929 and June 30, 1930; for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1931; for the Biennium 
Ended June 30, 1934; for the Biennium Ended 
June 30, 1935 and the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1936; for the Biennium Ended June 30, 1938. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1930, 1931, 1935, 1937, 1939. 


ILLINOIS Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report of ; 
Auditor of Public Accounts, for the Bienni 
July 1, 1928-June 30, 1930, July 1, 1930-June 3 
1932, July 1, 1932-June 30, 1934, July 1, 1934-Jun, 
30, 1936, July 1, 1936-June 30, 1938. Springiield 
Ill., 1931, 1932, 1935, 1937, 1938. 


INDIANA Department of Audit and Control]. J, 
nual Report of the Auditor of State, for the Fisca! 
Years Ending September 30, 1930, 1931. Indiana 
olis, Ind., 1931. 


INDIANA Division of Accounting and Statistic. 
Statistical Report, for the Periods Ended June 3 
1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Fort Wayne, Ind., 193; 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1935, 1939, 1940. 


KANSAS Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report of 1), 
Auditor of State and Register of the State Land 
Office, for the Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1929 
and 1930; 1931 and 1932; 1933 and 1934; 1935 
and 1936; 1937 and 1938. Topeka, Kans., 1931, 
1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


KENTUCKY Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report of 
the Auditor of Public Accounts, for the Fiscal 
Years July 1, 1929-June 30, 1930 and July 1, 193 
June 30, 1931; July 1, 1933-Jume 30, 1934 and 
July 1, 1934-June 30, 1935. Frankfort, Ky., 1931, 
1935. 


KENTUCKY Commissioner of Finance. Biennia! 
Repori, for the Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1933 
and 1939. Frankfort, Ky., 1940. 


LOUISIANA Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report o/ 
the State Auditor, Years Ending 1930 and 1931, 
1934 and 1935, 1938 and 1939. Baton Rouge, La 
1932, 1936, 1940. 


MAINE State Auditor. Report, for the Periods July 
1, 1928 to June 30, 1930; July 1, 1930 to Decembe: 
31, 1931. Augusta, Maine, 1930, 1932. 


MAINE Department of Finance. First, Second and 
Third Biennial Reports, for the Periods Ending 
June 30, 1934, June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1938. 


MARYLAND Comptroller’s Office. Annual Report 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury, for the Fiscal 
Years Ended September 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938, 1939. Baltimore, Md., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938, 1939. 


MASSACHUSETTS Commissioner of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Comptroller’s Bureau. Annual 
Report (Part II), for the Fiscal Years Ending 
November 30, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938. Public Docu- 
ment No. 140. Boston, Mass., 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938. 


MICHIGAN Auditor General’s Office. Annual Re- 
port of the Auditor General, for the Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 193° 
Lansing, Mich., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938. 


MINNESOTA Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report 
the State Auditor, for the Fiscal Years Ending 
June 30, 1929 and 1930; 1931 and 1932; 1933 and 
1934; 1935 and 1936; 1937 and 1938. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939. 
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MISSISSIPPI Auditor of Public Accounts. Repoit, 
for the Fiscal Years 1933-34 and 1934-35; 1937-38 
and 1938-39. Jackson, Miss., 1935, 1939. 


MISSOURI <Auditor’s Office. Report of the State 
juditor, for Two Fiscal Years, 1929-30 and 
1931-32; 1933-34 amd 1934-35; 1935-36 and 
1937-38. Jefferson City, Mo., 1930, 1933, 1935, 
1937, 1939. 


MONTANA <Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report of 
the State Auditor, 1929-1930, 1931-1932, 1933- 
1934, 1937-38. Helena, Mont., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1938. 


NEBRASKA Auditor of Public Accounts. Biennial 
Report to the Governor, 1928-1930, 1930-1932, 
1932-1934, 1934-1936, 1936-1938. Lincoln, Nebr., 
1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


NEVADA Controller’s Department. Annual Report 
of the State Controller, for the Years Ended June 
30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Carson City, 
Nev., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Office of the State 
Report of the Treasurer, for the Fiscal Years 
Ended June 30, 1930, 1931. Concord, N. H., 1930, 
1931. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Comptroller’s Office. Third, 
Fourth, Seventh and Eighth Annual Reports of the 
Comptroller, for the Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 
1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Concord, N. H., 1934, 1935, 
1938, 1939. 


NEW JERSEY Comptroller of the Treasury. An- 
nual Report, for the Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 
1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Trenton, N. J., 
1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


NEW JERSEY Treasury Department. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Treasurer’s Accounts and of 
the State Treasurer, for the Fiscal Years Ending 
June 30, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Trenton, 
N. J., 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


NEW JERSEY Governor. Budget Message, for the 
Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1932, 1933, 1936, 
1937, 1940, 1941. Trenton, N. J., 1931, 1932, 1935, 
1936, 1939, 1940. Also New Jersey State Functions 
(Supplement to the Budget Message), 1931-1932, 
1932-1933, 1935-1936. Trenton, N. J., 1930, 1931, 
1934, 


NEW YORK Department of Audit and Control. 
Annual Report, for the Fiscal Years Ended June 
30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Albany, 
N. Y., 1931, 1932, 1935, 1936, 1939, 1940. 


NORTH CAROLINA Auditor’s Department. An- 
nual Report of the State Auditor, for the Fiscal 
Years Ended June 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938. 
Raleigh, N. C., 1931, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1938. 


OHIO Auditor of State. Annual Report, for the 
Fiscal Years Ending December 31, 1930, 1931, 
1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. Columbus, Ohio, 1931, 
1932, 1935, 1936, 1939, 1940. 


OKLAHOMA Auditor’s Department. Biennial Re- 
port of the State Auditor, for the Periods Ending 
June 30, 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA Auditor Biennial Re 
port, for the IT'wo Years Ended May 31, 1931, 
May 31, 1935, May 31, 1939. Harrisburg, Pa., 
1931, 1935, 1939. 


General. 


RHODE ISLAND State Commissioner of Financ: 
Report, for the Seven Months Period Ending June 
30, 1930, and for the Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 
1931, 1934. Providence, R. I., 1931, 1932, 1934. 


RHODE ISLAND Executive Department. Annual 
State Budget, for the Fiscal Years Ending June 


30, 1937, 1940. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Comptroller General’s Office 
Report to the General Assembly, for the Fiscal 
Years 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938 (Part I), 1939 
Columbia, S. C., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939 


SOUTH DAKOTA Auditor’s Office. Annual Report 
of the State Auditor (Vol. 2), for the Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939 
Pierre, S. Dak., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939 


TENNESSEE Comptroller of the Treasury. Bien 
nial Report, June 30, 1928-June 30, 1930; June 30, 
1930 to June 30, 1932; June 30, 1932 to June 30, 
1934; June 30, 1934 to June 30, 1936. Nashville, 
Tenn., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936. Annual Report, for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1938. Nashville, 
Tenn., 1938. 


JTAH Anuditor’s Office. Biennial Report of the 
State Auditor, for the Periods Ending June 30, 
1930, June 30, 1932, June 30, 1934, June 30, 1936, 
June 30, 1938. Salt Lake City, Utah, 1930, 1932, 
1934, 1936, 1938. 


VERMONT Treasurer’s Office. Biennial Report of 
the Treasurer, for the Two Years Ending June 
30, 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. Rutland, Vt., 1930, 
1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


‘IRGINIA Comptroller’s Office. Report of the 
Comptroller to the Governor of Virginia, for the 
Years Ended June 30, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938 
and 1939. Richmond, Va., 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 
1938, 1939. 


WASHINGTON Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report 
of the State Auditor to the State Legislature, Ses- 
sions of 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939. Olympia, 
Wash., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


WEST VIRGINIA Chief Inspector and Supervisor 
of Public Offices. Annual Report of the Audit of 
the Finances, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1933-34, 1934-35, 
1937-38, 1938-39. Charleston, W. Va., 1930, 1931, 
1934, 1935, 1938, 1939. 


WISCONSIN Treasury Department. Report of the 
State Treasurer, for the Two Fiscal Years End- 
ing June 30, 1929 and June 30, 1930; June 30, 
1931 and June 30, 1932; June 30, 1933 and June 
30, 1934; June 30, 1935 and June 30, 1936; June 
30, 1937 and June 30, 1938. Madison, Wis., 1930, 
1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 


WYOMING Auditor’s Office. Biennial Report of 
the State Auditor of Wyoming, 1928-1930, 1930- 
1932, 1932-1934, 1934-1936, 1936-1938. Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 1930, 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938. 
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TABLE B.—AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- AND SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL REVENUE* FROM FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN 1920, 1930, 1934, AND 1938 





Unit of government 1920 
1 2 
Amount 
Federal....... $2,474,717 $7 , 333,834 $21,547 ,938 $26 535,473 
State... eee ‘ 160 ,084 ,682 353,670,462 423,178,215 655 ,996 .060 


PO eer errr : ‘ ‘ 807 , 560 , 899 1,726,708 ,457 1, 365,553,792 052 , 863 


Total ° ia o oie were . $970, 120,298 $2,087 ,712,753 $1, 810,279,945 584 , 396 


Percent 
Federal. .... 0.3% 4% 
State vce webs , 16.5 9 2 
Local. . — - 83.2 f 7 a 


2% P y/ 
4 5 
4 69.3 


Total ‘ 100.0% 100.0% 100 0% 100.0 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1918-2 1928-3 
36-38. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office 


“ Revenue receipts only. State receipts from permanent funds and from school lands are included 








TABLE C.—PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL REVENUE’! Froy 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, BY STATES 





Federal State 
States government, government, 
1937-38 1937-38 
1 2 3 


Continental 


United States $26,535,473 


Alabama 
Arizona 
\rkansas 


California 4, 


Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Co- 
lumbia 
Florida 
Creorgia 


Idaho 
Iihinow 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missour: 
Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New 
Hampshire 


New Jersey By 


New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


~ 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 1 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 

Texas 1 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


742,993 
119,727 
312,509 
806 , 756 
152,988 


150,158 
96 S18 


139 , 246 
505,241 


95,775 
775,057 
427 004 
251,362 
122,267 


334, 408 
290 ,651 
69 422 


246,279 


489 O75» 


543 460 
265 , 885 
255 ,972 
571,786 
129,924 


241,302 
91,726 


37,691 
187,790 
133,901 


738 ,322 
992 362 
110,996 


873,469 


683 , 449 


74,030 


068 , 77 


91,993 
291,044 
116,624 


471,453 


028 , 209 


189,960 
68 ,372 
364 936 


337,770 
125,851 
862 ,657 
367 , 133 


$655 996 ,060 


9,943 ,509 
2,312,246 
6,126,777 
74,145,448 

809,119 


2,209,270 
4,019,349 


1,591,439» 


11,852,222 
12,632,173 


1,005 , 532 
14, 153 , 233 
19,672,448 

599 428 


2,672,721 


9,291,451 
13,448,777 
1,781,018 
5, 804 , 223 


8,624 O89» 


43 ,044 370 
17,987 ,604 
5,106,016 
13,876,012 
1,290,841 


977 ,947 
472,363 


403 , 886 
5,333 ,002 
5,331,629 


124, 648 , 906 
25,531,418 
2,200 ,367 
42,950,117 
15,094, 105 


388 ,933 

34, 226, 859 
686 , 466 
7,524,440 
2,076, 806 


7,780,717 
42,877,723 
4,460,423 
801,764 
7,546,445 


16,381,647 
14,197,819 
8,813,974 
1,308 , 899 


Local 
government, 
1937-38 


$1,540 052,863 


8,971,135 
8,753,722 
7, 100,502 
100 , 260 , 687 
19,396,941 


26, 202,598 
305 ,029 


11,427,284 
10,734,491 
11,971,897 


8,124,290 
156,080, 899 
39,187,990 
41,107,488 
24,570,064 


14,423 ,940 
12,015,627 

8,111,781 
18,508 ,707 
71,385 , 236 


54,013 ,429 
27,384 , 267 

7,568 , 287 
34,612,595 
10,824 , 820 


16,094, 850 
1,391,790 


6,532,174 
95 , 698 482 
1,403 ,809 


237 ,072 , 604 
11,820,325 
8,175,023 
82,786,735 
22,751,787 


17,738,454 
130 , 829 , 936 
9,684,945 
6,972,151 
9,672,247 


16,085 , 549 
41,614,457 
6,445,662 
4.233 988 
16,012,553 


13,149,571 
10,794 , 468 
36,261,146 

3,786,451 





Total, 
1937-38 


$2,222 584 ,396 
19 , 657 ,637 
11,185,695 
13 539,788 
79,212,891 
, 359 048 


, 562 ,026 
421,196 


- 


13,018,723 
22,725,959 
25,199,311 


, 225,597 
171,009,189 
59, 287 442 
41,958,278 
27 ,365 ,052 


24,049,799 
25,755,055 

9,962,221 
25,559,209 
80,499 , 300 


97 ,601 , 259 
45,637,756 
12,930,275 
49 060 393 
12,245 585 


17,314,099 
1,955,879 


6,973,751 
102,219,274 
6, 869 339 


362,459 ,922 
38,344, 105 
10,486 , 386 

129,590,321 
38,529,341 


18,201,417 
166, 125,565 
10,463 ,404 
14,787,635 
11,865,677 


24,337,719 
85,520,389 
11,096 ,045 

5,104,124 
23,923 ,934 


22, 868 , 988 
25,118,138 
45,937,777 

5,462,483 


Federal State Local 1930 1920 1938 1930 192 


wwe ow 


1. 
0 


1 
6 


1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 


Percent in 1937-38 


19% 
78 
07 
31 

7! 


53 
19 


61 


36 


56 
58 


4 
20 
71 


34 
53 


13 


88 


72 


7 


29.52% 


50.58 
20.67 
25 


97 


38 
52 
17.88 
22.71 


10.71 


63 


22 


44.10 
39.42 
39.49 
28.28 
10 54 


54.85 
56.52 
19.19 
23.96 


69 29% 
45 
78.26 
52.44 
55.95 
95 28 


91.7 
6 


87.78 
47 51 


88.06 
91.27 
66.10 
97.97 
78 


59.98 
46 65 
81.42 
72.41 
88 68 


55.34 


58 53 
70.55 


63 
59 


97.45 
78.7 

92 
47.15 
81.52 


66.09 
48 66 
58.09 
82.95 
66.93 


44.02 
42.98 
78.93 
69 32 


Percent of school Rank in percen: o 
revenue from school revenue from 
state governments state governmen: 


16.9% 
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30 


20 


29 
22 


18 


48 
31 
43 

8 
34 


23 
10 
15 
35 
24 


5 
4 
32 
27 


18 
19 


4() 


10 
49 
31 
45 
33 


47 
29 
37 
16 
34 


17 
4 
5 

30 

ll 


8 
38 
97 
27 


12 


Source: Data from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1936-38 
* Revenue receipts only, for public elementary and secondary schools. State receipts from permanent funds and 
school lands are included. 
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TABL 


ntinen' 


\iabama 

\rizona 

\rkansas 
aliforni: 


olorado 


onnecti 
Delaware 
District ¢ 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 
Iilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 


he ntuck 
Louisian 
Maine 

Marylar 
Massacl 


Michiga 
Minnest 
Mississi 
Missou! 
Montan 


Nebrask 
Nevada 
New Hi 
New Je 
New M 


New Ye 
North ( 
North I 
Ohio 

Oklahor 


Oregon 
Pennsy 
Rhode 

South ¢ 
South I 


Tennes 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermor 
Virgini: 


Washin 
West V 
Wiscon 
Wyomi 





TABLE D.—EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT EDUCA 


TIONAL LEVELS, BY STATES, 


1937-38 





States 


1 
nental United States 


sbama 
\rizona 
\rKansas 
uifornia 


orado 


cut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


orga 


lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippl 
Missour 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee . 
iexas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Source: Data from Federal Security Agency, U 


Total 
expenditures 
for public 
education 


2 


2, 564,418,760 


26 454 365 
12,993,109 
17,101,210 
195 ,045 ,397 


33 , 247 ,233 

5,344,120 
12,335,744 
27,882,794 


30,566,501 


12,506,419 
158 ,940 ,900 
67 ,797 ,849 
52,864,972 
38 ,303 , 805 


28 , 957,198 
36,087 ,099 
11,814,380 
27 , 899 567 


82,167 ,328 


114,013 ,222 
60 , 567 ,472 
27 ,253 ,713 


en 


14,409,126 


25 , 536 ,536 
3,307 ,857 
8,832,529 

98 926,375 


11,305 ,420 


382 , 850 ,067 
48,724,317 
12 , 989 ,693 

138 , 820,789 


44,116,056 


22,631,922 
202 ,492 ,371 
14,583,139 
22,911,548 
13 ,983 ,726 


28 386,470 
109 , 661 ,556 
14,123,703 
6,440,284 
35,288,731 


38,796,893 
29,971,689 
64,206,738 

7,430,938 


Amounts spent for 


Elementary 
and secondary 
schools ® 


$2 233,110,054 


20,616,040 
9,773 ,856 
13 ,642 ,632 
169 365,170 
20 344,762 


826,341 
,271, 164 
2,016,604 
3,761,164 
333 ,302 


,047 ,019 
445 683 
5,261,192 
,497 ,403 
,084 , 653 


3, 826,391 
,506, 797 
,700,174 
409 ,537 


,526,619 


678 ,077 
,391,911 
401 , 872 
,379 ,387 


, 767,810 


296 ,731 
2,605 ,009 
851,037 
5, 897,241 
,774,412 


34 713 ,037 


17,652,341 
191,791,154 
13,586,376 
17 ,065 , 264 
11,831,715 


24, 288 ,427 
90,504,275 
11,196,488 
4,930,089 


25,703 , 757 


31,545,278 
25,738 ,045 
51,725,338 

6, 186,280 


Teacher- 
training 
institutions 


$54,366,690 


1,034,282 
881,258 
426 369 

3,550, 856 


920,154 
742,849 


140 


319, 
245,702 


359 646 
4,014,163 
1,422,729 
1,358 ,318 

907 , 561 


1,643 ,028 
728 ,754 
451,942 
488 ,412 

1,475,195 


2,609,780 
1,536,502 

420 ,331 
2,138, 


234 , 332 


SOS 


, 861 

,405 

,750 

965 

,179 
414,508 
4,677,949 
219,375 


486 486 


994 ,074 
3,607 ,041 


107 
1,347 


,451¢ 
,001 


1,240 , 706 
952,635 
2,888,193 


* Includes expenditures for night schools, summer schools 
» Figures for normal schools for 1936. 
¢ Figures for two of the three normal schools are for 1936 
4 Based on figures for day schools only, excluding night, summer, and part-time schools 


total for 
elemen- 
tary and 


Higher education 
other than 
teacher-training 


institutions schools 


2,016 


043 
7,995 
209 
371 


4,963 ,341 


1,678 
1,072 


,043 


956 


4,121,630 
5,987 ,497 
2,099,754 
9,481,054 
11,113,928 
10,009 , 251 
6,311,591 


3,487,77 
8,851, 
1,662 ,2 
3,001, 


2,165, 


18,725 365 
11,639 ,059 
5,431,510 
4,799,438 
2,406,984 
5,358 ,046 
702 , 848 
1,669,181 
449 , 207 
2,062,147 


9,674,376 
8,755,288 
1,846,950 
16,998 ,929 


7,881,840 


4,565,073 
6,023 , 268 

777 , 388 
5,846,284 
1,665 ,525 


3,103 ,969 
15,550,240 
2,927,215 
1,402,744 


8 ,237 ,973 


6.010 ,909 
,009 
3,207 


,658 


. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 


ime and continuation 


secondary 


Expenditures per pupil 


Percent of for public elementary 


and secondary 
day schools ¢ 


In average 
Enrolled daily at- 
tendance 


2.33 
18 
49 
56 


2.09 
64.60 
101.24 
129 98 


58 
91 
108 


00 
54 
59 


schools, and day sx 


Rank 
in 
column 


7 


oj Education, 1936-38 


Rank 
in 
column 


8 
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TABLE F.—COMPARISON OF WEALTH, INCOME, AND VALUE OF SCHOOL PROp 
ERTY PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDAR;, 
SCHOOLS, BY STATES, 1937-38 





States 


Continental United States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware . 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Ceorgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin. ....... 


Wyoming........... 





Estimated 


wealth per pupil 

enrolled in public 
elementary and 

secondary schools 


2 


$11,912.: 


4,268 


9,386. 


3,234 


13,475. 


9,822 


17,335 
16 ,869 
28,150 
5,946 
4,406 


10,921 


15,868. 
12,095. 


12,358 


10,643. 


6,155. 
5,907. 
11,907. 
14,702. 


15,441 


13,449. 
9,519. 


2,568 


10,354. 
18,350. 


10,499. 
31,004. 
15,564. 
13,001. 


5,589 


21,747 


5,136. 


10,251 
13,236 
5,461 


13,783 


12,620. 


17,069 
4,404 


11,521. 


5,680. 
7,469. 


8,646 


12,924. 
9,335. 


12,471. 

6,453. 
14,116. 
15,113. 











58 
13 
67 


34 


78 
67 
83 
32 
93 


58 
42 


.66 
82 


41 
42 
37 
78 
.60 


30 


59 
13 
95 


59 
32 
86 
37 
.90 


44 
79 
.79 
56 
42 


.07 
64 
63 
46 
68 


96 
38 
07 
88 
86 


43 
52 
77 
22 





elementary and 
secondary schools pupil enrolled 


3 


$2,550. 





987. 


2,008 


967. 
4,063. 
2,437. 


1,820. 
3,685. 
2,269. 
2,088. 


1,847 


1,335. 
1,700. 
2,335. 
3,391. 


3,857 


2,923. 
2,505. 

706. 
2,422. 
2,527. 


1,814. 
3,930. 
3,272. 
3,425. 
1,285. 


4,587. 
1,148. 
1,426. 


3,072 


1,224. 


2,873. 
2,749. 
3,734. 

957. 
1,564. 


1,285. 
1,811. 
1,742. 
2,414. 


1,641 


2,885. 
1,539. 
2,683. 
2,492. 








Value of public 


Income per pupil elementary- and 
enrolled in public secondary-school Rankin Rankin Rank ip 
property per column 2 column3 column; 


4 5 6 7 


$273.93 





35 86.03 47 46 46 
.07 180.51 33 28 36 
18 81.88 48 47 48 
52 367.41 15 5 10 
98 276.94 31 22 24 
.77 382.78 5 4 7 
14 452.59 7 3 4 
34 $11.52 2 1 1 
94 209 .92 39 29 33 
90 91.80 46 44 45 
26 219.08 26 31 31 
29 403 .68 8 9 6 
24 276.04 23 26 25 
03 249.42 22 27 29 
.92 273.34 27 30 26 
88 120.65 38 40 42 
85 124.09 40 35 41 
14 216.80 24 25 32 
38 276.95 12 il 23 
.04 406 .05 10 7 5 
44 375.40 16 14 8 
69 334.18 32 20 11 
53 84.11 49 49 47 
01 251.39 29 23 28 
11 323.40 4 19 14 
32 289.15 28 32 20 
82 325.20 1 6 12 
68 290 .66 9 12 18 
86 465.18 18 10 3 
03 120.38 42 42 43 
48 469.81 3 2 2 
69 128.91 44 45 40 
51 270.87 30 39 27 
.73 322.22 17 13 15 
43 153.02 43 43 38 
19 305 .97 14 16 17 
12 323.80 20 17 13 
51 374.03 6 8 9 
55 96.43 45 48 44 
76 283.09 25 37 21 
43 80.87 41 41 49 
27 195.43 36 33 35 
17 289.51 35 34 19 
21 201.60 19 24 34 
.66 131.38 34 36 39 
49 277.19 21 15 22 
02 161.51 37 38 37 
47 320.45 13 18 16 
54 232.03 il 21 30 





Sources: Based on data in Table E as to wealth and income 
tion, Biennial Survey of Education, 1936-38. 


and data from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa 
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TABLE G.—NATIONAL INCOME, TAX COLLECTIONS, AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1930 TO 1938 





Percent Percent Percent 
that tax that schoo! that schoo! 


Income payments Total tax Expenditures for collec- expend expend- 
Year to individuals collections public education tions itures itures 
were of were of were of tax 
total total collec 


income income tions 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1930 $74,566 ,000 ,000 $10, 266 .000 ,000 $2,605 699,000 13.8% 3. 49° 5 4 
1931 63 ,459 ,000 000 9 , 300 000 , 000 14.7 
1932 49 .275,000 000 8,147,000, 000 2.456.985.0000 16.5 4.99 0) 
1933 46 , 878 ,000 000 7,501,000 ,000 16.0 
934 54,138,000 ,000 8,773,000 ,000 1,.940,133,000 16.2 3.58 1 
1935 58,882 000,000 9 731,000,000 16.5 
1936 68,051,000 ,000 10,507 ,000 ,000« 2,254,042,000 15.4 3.31 
1937 71,960 ,000 ,000 12,522,000,000+ 17.4 
1938 66.259 000 ,000 14,000 ,000 ,000' 2,564,419,000 21.1 3.87 18.3 


Sources: Income payments from U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Divis 
Economic Research, Survey ef Current Business, Vol. 20, p. 17-18, October 1940. Tax collections from National Industri: 
Conference Board, Cost of Government in the United States 1935-1937, p. 33, and Economic Almanac for 1940, p. 341 Educ 
ion expenditures from U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30, 1930-32, 1932-34, 1934-36, 1 

* Includes social security taxes 

>» Preliminary. Includes social security taxes 
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TABLE H.—TAX COLLECTIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
BY STATES, 1937 AND 1938 : 








Percent that 1938 schoo! 


























Expenditures Estimated tax collections expenditures are of 1037 
States for public tax collections 
education, Federal State and local Total, ini 
1937-38 government, governments, 1937 taxes State and local 
1937 1937 governments Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Continental United States... $2,564,418,760 $5,029,000,000 $7,493,000,000 $12,522,000,000 34.2% 20. 5¢ 
Alabama 26,454, 365 11,566,700 59,944,000 71,510,700 44.1 37.0 
Arizona 12,993,109 3,520,300 30,721,300 34,241,600 42.3 37.9 
Arkansas 17,101,210 6,537,700 41,211,500 47,749,200 41.5 35.8 
California 195 ,045 ,397 275 ,589 , 200 495 , 287,300 770,876,500 39.4 25.3 
Colorado. . 26,228,257 24,139,200 65 ,938 , 400 90 ,077 ,600 39.8 29.4 
Connecticut 33,247,233 81,469 , 800 123 634,500 205 , 104,300 26.9 16.2 
Delaware. 5,344,120 68 , 394,400 14,986 ,000 83,380,400 35.7 6.4 
District of Columbia 12,335,744 25,145,000 33,718,500 58 , 863 ,500 36.6 21.0 
| 27,882,794 38,723,300 98,158,300 136 ,881,600 28.4 20.4 
Georgia 30,566,501 27,659,500 77,177,900 104,837,400 39.6 29.2 
Idaho. . 12,506,419 3,520,300 29,972,000 33,492,300 41.7 37.3 
Illinois . 158 ,940 ,900 444,060,700 475 ,056, 200 919,116,900 33.5 17.3 
Indiana 67,797,849 98 , 568 , 400 170,091,100 268 ,659 , 500 39.9 25.2 
lowa.. 52,864,972 20,618 ,900 137,121,900 157,740,800 38.6 33.5 
Kansas 38 ,303 , 805 18 ,607 ,300 89 916,000 108 ,523 ,300 42.6 35.3 
Kentucky 28 ,957 ,198 119,690, 200 80,175,100 199 , 865 ,300 36.1 14.5 
Louisiana 36 ,087 ,099 36,711,700 95,161,100 131,872,800 37.9 27.4 
Maine... ; 11,814,380 11,566,700 47,955,200 59,521,900 24.6 19.8 
Maryland.... 27,899,567 97,059 , 700 95,161,100 192,220,800 29.3 14.5 
Massachusetts 82,167,328 170,986 ,000 358,914,700 529,900, 700 22.9 15.5 
Michigan... 114,013,222 313,306,700 303 , 466 , 500 616,773,200 37.6 18.5 
Minnesota 60,567,472 56,827,700 167 ,093 ,900 223,921,600 36.2 27.0 
Mississippi 27,253,713 5,029 ,000 70,434,200 75,463,200 38.7 36.1 
Missouri. . 57,317,633 114,661,200 168 ,592,500 283 ,253,700 34.0 20.2 
Montana. 14,409,126 5,531,900 38,214,300 43,746,200 37.7 32.9 
Nebraska 25 536,536 15 ,087 ,000 67 ,437 ,000 82,524,000 37.9 30.9 
Nevada......... 3,307,857 3,520,300 8,991,600 12,511,900 36.8 26.4 
New Hampshire 8,832,529 7,543,500 31,470,600 39,014,100 28.1 22.6 
New Jersey...... 98 ,926,375 205 ,686 , 100 393 ,382 ,500 599 ,068 ,600 25.1 16.5 
New Mexico..... 11,305,420 2,011,600 18,732,500 20,744,100 60.4 54.5 
gk. eer 382,850,067 1,070,674,100 1,350,987,900 2,421,662,000 28.3 15.8 
North Carolina 48,724,317 336,943 ,000 103 , 403 , 400 440 , 346 ,400 47.1 11.1 
North Dakota 12,989 ,693 1,508 , 700 31,470,600 32,979,300 41.3 39.4 
ee 138,820,789 291 ,682 ,000 426,351,700 718 ,033,700 32.6 19,3 
Oklahoma......... 44,116,056 55,319,000 104,902 ,000 160,221,000 42.1 27.5 
I nn nok ihn ase 22,631,922 12,069 ,600 75 ,679 ,300 87,748 ,900 29.9 25.8 
Pennsylvania...... " 202,492,371 433 , 499 , 800 552,234,100 985 , 733,900 36.7 20.5 
Rhode Island... 14,583,139 25 ,647 ,900 44,958 ,000 70 ,605 ,900 32.4 20.7 
South Carolina 22,911,548 8,549,300 51,701,700 60,251,000 44.3 38.0 
South Dakota 13,983,726 2,011,600 38,214,300 40,225,900 36.6 34.8 
Tennessee. ...... 28,386,470 25,145 ,000 83,172,300 108 , 317,300 34.1 26.2 
. ARR 109 ,661 ,556 110,638 ,000 246,519,700 357,157,700 44.5 30.7 
Utah... 14,123,703 6,034, 800 29,972,000 36 ,006 , 800 47.1 39.2 
Vermont. 6,440,284 3,520,300 20,231,100 23,751,400 31.8 27.3 
Virginia. ... 35,288,731 191,102,000 80,924,400 272,026,400 43.6 13.0 
Washington 38 , 796 ,893 31,179,800 93 ,662 ,500 124,842,300 41.4 31.1 
Weet Virginia............ 29,971,689 19,613,100 70,434,200 90 ,047 , 300 42.6 33.3 
Wisconsin... . . a 64, 206 , 738 88 ,007 ,500 185 ,826 , 400 273 ,833 ,900 34.6 23.4 
. 0 ee 7,430,938 2,514,500 14, 236,700 16,751,200 52.2 44.4 





" Sources: The figures of column 2 are from the Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of 


Education, 1936-38, and include expenditures for public elementary, secondary, and higher education. The figures of column 3 


are from National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Government in the United States, 1935-1937, p. 40-41. Total figures of 
column 4 are from Economic Almanac for 1940, with distribution by states estimated on the basis of 1936 figures in Cost 
of Government in the United States, 1935-1937, p. 45. 
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y ow and comprehensive educational program 
takes on increased importance in a time of 
national emergency as a means of preserving the 
American tradition. The public schools pledge them- 
selves anew to the maintenance and extension of 
adequate educational opportunities for all. The rights 
of the coming generation must not be sacrificed in 
meeting the present emergency and educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of the nation must be preserved. 
If the schools as an important line of defense are to 
perform their tasks for the nation they must have 
adequate financial support.—A. A. S$. A. Committee on 
Resolutions, Atlantic City, 1941. 


























